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EDITORIAL 


STUDENT RELIEF 


The National Student Relief Committee has just issued an in- 
teresting report of their activities for the last three years. As this 
number of the Recorder gives a further account of various Christian 
activities in China during the time of war, it is appropriate to draw 
special attention to this report. Most people agree that the effects 
of war fall most severely upon youth. For children and adolescents, | 
warfare is a terrifying experience, and it is well known that the 
effects on their lives through lack of a good environment for their 
up-bringing and lack of sufficient nourishment for their physical well- 
being, make impressions on their young lives that last for many years 
if not for always. For youth and students especially, war is a 
calamity that fills their minds generally with a sense of hopelessness 
as it seems to spell “Finis” to all their aspirations. The fighting 
machine demands young men to run it. Middle-aged men and old 
men may work in factories, on the farms and elsewhere, but the 


modern instruments of war ‘such as the airforces claim the lives of 


those under thirty. In China as in many other countries many young 
students have left that their future—after graduation—was quite 
uncertain. If after graduation there is little chance of a job along the 


lines of your study, much of the incentive to good work in the uni- 


versity is withdrawn. Furthermore, many students have experienced 


: the loss of family, home and finances as a direct result of warfare 
_ and so the struggle for existence day after day has become more acute. 


In July and August of 1937 as colleges had their buildings destroyed 


and university students had to migrate to new quarters it was quite 


evident that the need to assist students would be very great. <A small 
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group of college administrators, teachers and secretaries of the stu- 
dent Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. accepted the responsibility of forming 
the National Student Relief Committee to learn the facts of student 
need, to appeal for help to friends in China and abroad and to 
administer and apply the funds that might be provided so as to meet 
student need in a considerate and permanent-way 

This report shows that from October 5th, 19387 to May 31st 1940 
the total receipts were $274,545.90 whilst the total disbursements 
during the same period were $270,751.90. It should be noted that 
the overhead expenses included in these disbursements were kept very 
low amounting to only. $7,768.90 (approximately 2.8%). The Ex- 
ecutive Committee has had its headquarters in Shanghai but eighteen 
local committees operating in ten provinces have been set up. Each 
of these eighteen committees is located at the present terminus of 


a great student migration. During the last three years aid has -been 


supplied to 8,459 students. ‘These relief funds have given aid along 
various lines such as living subsidies and loans; travel aid; scholar- 
ships; medical aid; hostels, etc. In Kunming recently, as the price 
of rice has been so high, students there have been helped with 
money for food. In one or two centres there has been great need for 
medical aid as instanced by this telegram received at the office of 
the National Student Relief Committee: “Fifty percent of students 


at Kiating are suffering from malaria. A Mosquito net costs $30.00. 


Supply of quinine exhausted. Hasten to secure and ship quinine.” 
Owing to difficulties in transportation students have suffered a lack 
of books and other necessary equipment, as is graphically depicted in 
this extract from the report: | 

- “Books. Libraries lost through evacuation and bombing cannot 
be replaced because of the prevailing rate of exchange. One hundred 
and fifty students to one text-book; Two thousand volume library 
for a student body of 700; No periodicals more ‘recent’ than 1935! 


Such situations are actually found.” To realize some of the difficult — ; 


conditions under which this Committee tries to meet its obligations 
it may be noted that a student centre was erected at Shapingpa, 
Chungking early this year and after a short period of service of only 
two months it was destroyed by bombing in May. 

_ Excellent work has been done by the local committees who have 


had to spend much time on the investigation of all those who have 7 


applied. Naturally this takes much time and patience. Great care 
has been used in the allocation of the money and special attention 
has been directed towards developing self aid. Much of this money 
for student relief has come from abroad, especially from the U.S.A. 
The visits of Messrs. Jack McMichael and Paul Moritz from America 
have helped students in China to feel that they do have sympathetic 
friends in foreign countries. Much praise is due to the Chinese 
Christian educators and many Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. secretaries who 


have rendered invaluable service to the students in China during their. 


hour of need, helping men and women students not only with aid for 
their physical wants but also ministering to their mental and spiritual 
welfare. This worthwhile work will go on as long as the need con- 
tinues, and so it is well to remind our readers both here and abroad 
_ that this need is obviously increasing rather than.decreasing. —_: 
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‘Those Who Hide: Themselves 


CHANG FU-LIANG. | 


g | HE life of a war refugee is indeed a bitter one. Physical 
os hardships and privations and mental worries undermine health 
} | and sanity, and often affect one’s outlook towards life. Our 
a experience in conducting two civilian refugee camps has con- 


vinced us that the only way to rehabilitate such war victims is to 
provide them with profitable work and wholesome. surroundings as 
a means to change their attitude of self-pity and despair to-one of 
confidence ‘in themselves and in their country. Doles -were. suppliéd 
to refugees in our camps only during their training period of three 
months, after which profitable employment has been given to all 
able-bodied refugees of both sexes. They are expected to support 
themselves by their own labour. In our experience 82% of the 
refugees are able to do this. To the remaining 18% consisting of 
the aged, the young, and the sick, food, shelter, care, and in some 
needy cases clothing are provided gratis. Thus, to give the refugees 
gainful occupation and to care for their well-being have been found 
to be interrelated and also profitable. 


To create profitable work for most refugees in Free China is not 
an impossibility but it does need some form of planned economy. 
' Light industries such as textiles, shoes,- toilet articles, and many 
_ kinds of processing agricultural products can be ‘set up to utilize the 
- refugee labour. Considering the simple needs of a soldiér such as 
- clothing, shoes, hat, towel, toilet articles, and preserved food; they 
- are numerous; and when computing these needs for millions, the 
total quantity becomes enormous. Besides, there are a large number 
of imported articles from abroad or Shanghai, such as cotton yarn 

_ and cloth, hosiery, leather. goods, toilet articles, paper, matches, 
— sugar, gunny sacks, linen cloth, and glass, which cannot come into 

inland Free China without encountering tremendous difficulties and 
paying exorbitant prices on account of the enemy blockade of the 
China coast. Yet.the raw materials which go into the making of 
almost all of them are either grown or found in the interior. In fact; 
all the above-mentioned goods are being made in small quantities in 
Free China, but not sufficient to meet all the demand. Herein some 
form of planned economy will be of great benefit to the whole nation 
_. by utilizing fully the enormous amount of idle refugee labour. The 
_ government can provide al] the raw materials and equipment, send 
technicians to train refugee workers, order the goods to be made, 
_ collect the finished products, and pay the refugee worker a decent 
_ Wage on a piece basis. In the long run such a plan of productive 
_ refugee relief, as found in our own experience, is by far the most 
economical and the most satisfactory. 


__ The government has not. been unaware of the desirability of 
utilizing refugee labour for economic production. The amount of 
organization and planning and the amount of money involved are 
truly herculean. The National Relief Administration has already set 
up six industrial camps and plans to establish another six in. the 
immediate . future. involve hand industries consisting. of. 
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textile, paper making, porcelain, siasibinbditeies and processing of agricul- 
tural products. When all these are producing, they will give pro- 
fitable employment to about 30,000 refugees. Under both the govern- 
mental and private auspices there are some thirty reclamation areas 
in Shensi, Kiangsi, Kwangsi, Fukien, Hunan, Hupeh, Szechuen, 
Sikwong, and Anhwei, having a total enrollment of 70,000. These, 
however, are mere drops in an ocean of need for profitable refugee 
work. 

A study of etnehes by profession is suggestive of the type of 
work most suitable for refugee labour. In the two civilian refugee 
camps under our care the percentage by profession runs as follows: 


Village School Teachers and Officials. 

Women (home makers), children and others with no } 


From the composition of 1500 refugees all of them can learn some 


' form of hand industry with the exception of the aged and the young, 


but not more than a quarter of them are physically able or willing 
to take up farming. 


During the last two years the Burst Welfare Service of Kiangsi 
has set up two civilian refugee industrial camps through the grants 
of the National Relief Administration, aided by the subsidy of the 
International Red Cross Society of Central China and the American 
Advisory Committee of Shanghai. There are about 1500 refugees 
in these two camps, with new ones being added. The first camp was 
established in January 1939, and its work consists of spinning. 
weaving, making of absorbent gauze and cotton for surgical purposes 
and hemp sandals. The financial side has been quite satisfactory, 


for the yearly accounting at.the end of December has shown the, 


following facts: 
1. The Camp has given food to. the refugees during imal 
training period amounting to $12,305.60. 


2. The refugee workers nave received in wages the sum af & 


$17,367.00. 
3. The Camp has made a net wauint of $1, 278. 46. 
The second camp was set up in September 1939. The work consists 
of making gunny sacks and sandals out of jute, and improved pure 
ramie cloth for suiting. The demand for gunny sacks has been so 
great that work in other lines had to be stopped. The order already 
contracted for in May will keep the refugee-workers fully employed 
to the end of December. As the present production of this camp can 


meet only a fraction of the Connie, atepe are being taken for ex- ~ 


pension. 

‘Each refugee iewtciie receives an average wage of fifty cents a 
day, while more industrious ones earn as much as a dollar a day. 
Some refugee families which have four or five members working 
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often earn as much as one hundred dollars per month per family. 
In the second camp there is a blind refugee,, who earns seventy to 
eighty cents per day softening the jute by beating. A deaf and 
dumb refugee earns fifty cents a day by cutting the jute into sections. 
There are half a dozen aged refugees, who are given light work, each 
earning forty cents per day. Even with the present high cost of 
living these wages are considered good pay. 

_ The high cost of living in the camp is being solved by co-operation 
between the refugees and the camp management and among the 
refugees themselves. A consumers’ co-operative society was formed 
among the refugees and the staff to handle food, fuel, clothing, and 
_ a few daily necessities. Food consisting of rice, salt, oil, and fuel 
are bought in large quantities by the management and sold to the 
_ refugees at cost. A co-operative kitchen is maintained by the 
refugees themselves and supervized by the management. Taking 
the month of August 1939, when rice was bought at $4.95 a shih, the 
following analysis of food cost may be of interest: 


Items _ Amount per adult per day Cost 

0281 gin 7 .0054 

Total cost per adult per day ...... ie $.1071 

Total cost per adult for August ........ $3.32 


_ (Shih of rice is about 158 gin; Gin is half a kilogram or 1.1 pound) 

_ With the increasing cost of living the cost of food has increased in 
' proportion in recent months. The cost of food per adult for the past 
_ five months is as follows: © 3 


ss. $5.40 


In addition to the industrial work there is the welfare work at 
each refugee camp. All-day free schools for refugee children of 6 to 12 
years and half-day schools for those of 12 to 16 years are taught by 


refugee teachers and supervized by welfare workers. There is an 


average daily attendance of 129 children at the school. Adult 
- edueation is given at periodic meetings of the camp. Medication 
consists of daily clinics, anti-smallpox and anti-cholera vaccinations, 
end sanitation of the camp. The most prevalent disease among the 
refugees is scabies. The lack of an adequate quantity of vaseline 
seems to be the main obstacle for better health among the refugees. 
This work is in charge of a qualified physician, an-assistant, and a 
midwife. 

In our work among refugees for the past two years we have had 
a variety of experience. In the beginning we had refugees run away 


- from the camp, strike among the refugee worker's, riot against the 


management, and what not. But thanks to the more enlightened 
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elements among the refugee population and co-operation of the local 
government all these difficulties have been satisfactorily solved. At 


present the refugees in these two camps are happy in earning a decent 


wage. Besides, they realize that their work is helping the country. 
Having learned a new skill they have gradually outgrown their 
refugee complex ; consciously or unconsciously they have gained con- 


fidence in themselves. They are making savings of their earnings — 
so that after repatriation they will have some means to rehabilitate — 


themselves. When they left their homes as refugees, they were mere 
members of the Chang, Wang or Li family, but now they are conscious 


that they are also citizens of a nation of 450,000,000. When they 


return after the end of the war they will return as victors, who have 
overcome adversity. 7 


| =0=— 
G. F. ALLEN 


in health; the builder must know his materials in their weak- 
ness and their strength; in Christian pastoral work we must 
sir «rly know the nature of every force that moulds the 
character of man. It is commonly said that “face’’ plays. a large 
part in Eastern psychology; it is therefore urgent in Christian work 
that we should discern just what is good and what is evil in the desire 
to save or gain “face.” A servant is said to gain “face,” if guests 
come and praise the flowers in our garden, or the cooking of a meal. 
A student “loses face,” if he fails in an examination, or is openly 
blamed in the presence of other students. An official cannot be 
moved from a position, for fear that he should be made to “lose face.” 
It is one of the first elements in Chinese politeness, to save another 
person from “losing face.’”’ Politeness in private or in public life 
requires a variety of face-saving devices, so that this principle may 
be preserved. Even more important, the conception of ‘face’ may 
influence the behaviour of nations. It is some times said that the 
Japanese army cannot withdraw from the territory it has over-run, 
for fear of “losing face.”. However costly and useless may be the 
occupation, the preservation of “face” outweighs political failure or 
economic loss. I some times wonder whether the importance of 
“face” has been exaggerated in foreign impressions of the East; and 
I should be grateful if some of my Chinese friends would tell me 
whether they think we exaggerate the meaning of ‘“‘face,” or whether 
on the contrary we miss finer shades of meaning, which they hold 
dear and to which foreigners are blind. If there is any truth at all 
in the importance of “face,” it is obvious that we should understand 
very clearly in Christian work just what is involved; we should learn 
how far the “saving of face” is a motive which as Christians we 
should respect, or how far it is something which a fully Christian 
life would first condemn and then cure. 
The first point to see clearly is that there is look tubing peculiarly 
Eastern in “face.” If we look beyond language at psychological 
reality, we shall quickly dispel the mists of the mysterious East, and 


a] HE doctor must know the structure of the body in sickness and 
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discern spiritual factors which are common to us all. if we say this, 
we risk making some of our friends in the East “lose face,” for there 
is a certain gain of “face” in feeling different to other men. The 
myth of the mysterious East is itself a face-gaining device; it is a 
protection against the insight of too curious eyes, and a defence 
against the recognition of our common humanity. Yet at least our 
Chinese Christian friends will not shrink from the recognition that’ 
God has “made of one blood all nations of men.” (Acts, 17, 26.) 


_. The physical differences of race are very small, compared with the 
_ identity of form and function of all our essential physical organs. 
_ I personally believe that the psychological differences of race are also 
- very small, compared with the sameness and universality of human 
' nature, and the fundamental identity of the structure and behaviour 
_ of our souls. Those of us who come to the East from abroad may 
' gain a great deal in insight, when we recognize that all that is 
_ involved in “face” exists universally wherever men live together, and 
_ certainly exists in ourselves. 


Fundamentally the desire to save or gain “face” is the product 


_ of what we have come to call, in modern psychological jargon, a 
_ superiority inferiority complex. It is the desire for the praise of 
- those around us, the fear of their blame, the inward cost of humilia- 
_ tion when we feel we have lost their approval; and all these feelings 
_ are the result of our inward sense of inferiority and our striving for 
- power. In childhood we are small in size and strength compared with 
_ the grown-up world. As children, we people the world with giants 
_ in our fairy tales, and in life accept our smallness, and are grateful 
_ for the protection of the older world. In adolescence, we begin to 
take our part in this older stronger world, but still feel our weakness 
_ and immaturity before it. Not in the East alone but throughout 
the world, adolescence is a time when we feel inferior, and when we 
E compensate this feeling with a longing to grow into the str ength and 
3 power of our own free personalities. Very naturally therefore the 
- growing soul feels an acute inward pain. if its pride is humbled in 
_ the presence of others by. a harsh and public rebuke from a superior. 
Growth into maturity is measured, not by years, but very largely 
_ by the extent to which we become free from these inferiority feelings 
- and superiority strivi ings ; and judged by that standard, none of us 
- fully succeed in growing up. In all our hearts in every nation, there 
_ are left something of the “nobody loves me,” “nobody wants me” 
feelings; and these hidden feelings account for our desire to “gain 
_ face” and our pain if we “lose face.” 


We can however come much nearer to the meaning of “face” 


_ than this. It may come at first as a surprise, but it will come with 
a flood of jovful enlightenment, when we realise that the New 
_ Testament is full of the discussion of “face.” We look past outward 
_ words at inward spiritual realities; and we discern that what in the 
. East is discussed with the language of “face,’”’ and what in modern 
_ Psychology is discussed with the language of inferiority, is discussed 
' even more fully and clearly in the New Testament under the name 
of Pharisaism. Once more we risk making our Chinese friends 
_ “lose face,” for Pharisaism is a word of ill repute, At once we must 
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say that Pharisaism was a very lofty religious system, and represents 
the highest religious life short of Christianity. We must also say 
that the Pharisaic nature endures on within the Christian Church, 
and that much that we call Christianity should more properly be 
called Christian Pharisaism. This will appear more clear in a 
moment, as we notice the New Testament analogies with the desire 
to “gain face.” We must however also notice here, that. though 
Pharisaism was a noble and lofty religious life, it did fall short of 
Christianity, and was the nature from which St. Paul was converted, 
when he became Christian in the full and true sense. 


“All their works they do for to be seen of men.” (Yatthew, 23, 5.) 


“They loved the praise of men more than the praise of God. # 
(John, 12, 43.) These words are used in the Gospels of the Pharisees, 
the scribes and the chief rulers. Do they not exactly express the 
concern for externals, that is for “face,” and the desire to preserve 
the outward approval of those around us? Which of us, however 
Christian, is free from the desire at times to prefer the passing 
approval of those around us, before the inward approval of the voice 
of God, speaking through conscience in our hearts\ 


As we desire this outward approval, so also we judge by outward 
things in giving approval to one another. In all our judgements we 
care about the “face,” or appearance of outward action; we lack the 
deep, piercing, inward insight of Jesus, who “knew what was in man,” 
(John, 2, 25) and judged by the things of the heart. Therefore in 
every nation alike we come under His condemnation; and in a very 
great deal of our so-called Christianity we still come ‘under His con- 
demnation. “Ye judge after the flesh,” after the outward “face” of 
things; “I judge no man. And yet if I judge, my judgement is true.” 
(John, 8, 15-16.) “Judge not according to the appearance, but judge 
righteous judgement. ” (John, 7, 24.) Could there be a clearer 
statement of the universality of the care for ‘‘face,” and of its super- 
ficiality and folly? 

As we care for outward things, so we measure ourselves by this 
outward standard, and seek with its.aid to gain a superiority over 
one another. The student feels that he will “lose face,” if he fails 
in an examination which his friends pass. The official fears to “lose 
face,” if he is moved from a higher to a lesser post. They are not 
alone in such fears, for it is recorded of the disciples of Jesus, that 
“by the way they had disputed among themselves, who should be 
the greatest.” (Mark, 9, 34.) There is a certain “‘face” to be gained 
in feeling different and superior to other men. Hence the Pharisee’s 
prayer, “God, I thank thee, that I am not as other men are;” (Luke. 
18, 11) and in that praver with piercing insight Jesus has described 
a longing and a pride which survives in our hearts, long after we 
have taken His name and called ourselves Christian. And we know 
His cure for this inferiority feeling and superiority striving. He 
takes for our example a child, which in its weakness is not ashamed 
to know its weakness. He teaches that the true superiority of nature 


is the willingness to serve in an inferior, subordinate position. “If 
any man desire to be first, the same shall be —_ of all, and servant FP 


of all.” park, 9, 35.) 
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The insight of Jesus however goes still deeper. The more we 
study His mind, the more shall we be amazed and humbled at the 
brilliance and accuracy of His psychological insight. We care still 
today, in the West and the East, as the Pharisees cared, for the 
outward “face” of things. Yes, ‘but what of the inward reality, 
behind our outward veneer of pride and respectability? ‘Woe unto 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye make clean the outside 
of the cup and of the platter, but within they are full of extortion and 
excess....Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
are like unto whited supulchres, which indeed appear beautiful out- 
ward, but are within full of dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness. 
Even so ye also outwardly appear righteous unto men, but within 


ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity.” (Matthew, 23, 25-28.) Here 


is the final condemnation of the concern for outward “face” and 
outward appearance. And which of us in East or West, Christian 
or non-Christian, does not at times come under this condemnation? 
How many Christians must admit, that though in the eyes of men 


: they were accounted righteous, in privacy and in the secrecy of their 
- hearts there has been impurity of thought and action? Of how 


much officialdom is it true, not alone in China but certainly not 
excluding China, that an outward dignity of office has been used in 
secret for graft and squeeze and extortion, and the filling of private 
pockets from. a public purse? 

The interesting reflection follows that a concern for “face’’ is 
really the result of a failure to believe in God; and that the relative 
importance of “face” in Eastern psychology is due to the relative 
poverty of theistic belief in Eastern tradition. The desire for the 


_. outward approval of men is the result of a lack of concern for the 


inward approval of God. The stress on “face” and outward respec- 
tability is precisely due to the failure of belief in a God “which 
knoweth the heart.” (Acts, 15, 8. etc.) At first sight it may seem 
strange to say that a concern for ‘‘face” is due to a lack of theistic 
tradition, when we have also said that the concern for “face” is the 
precise equivalent of Pharisaism. No one would accuse the Jews of 
a poverty of theistic tradition. Yet it is precisely the accusation 
that Is made against Pharisaism, that in later Judaism religion had 


become formal and legalistic, and that therefore there had been a 


decline in the inward reality of religious faith and experience. This 
is precisely the accusation which St. Paul makes against the Pharisees; 
and as one who had himself been a Pharisee of the Pharisees he 
should know of what he is speaking. “They being ignorant of God’s 
righteousness, and going about to establish their own righteousness, 
have not submitted themelves unto the righteousness of God.” 
(Romans, 10,3.) This is an exact description of the nature of respec- 
tability in the West and of: “face” in the East; we go about to 
establish our own righteousness in one another’s eyes, because in 
the secret places of our hearts we have never understood or met the 
inward righteousness of God. | 


If a failure in theism is the fundamental cause of a concern for 
“face,” we may also see where lies the first and fundamental cure. 
“Thou hast set our iniquities before Thee, our secret sins in the lignt 
of Thy countenance. ” (Psalm 90, 8.) In the measure that we ‘come 
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to believe in God, we shall discover in experience the true and inward 
meaning of Biblical theism. In the measure that we realise the full 
eravity and earnestness of the fact that our hidden, secret life is | 
open before God’s judgement, it will no longer seem so important to 
us, What passing judgement man may give on the outward appearance 
of our life. “The word of God is- living, and active, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword,....and quick to discern the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.” (Hebrews, A, 12.) These words were true of 
the life on earth of the Word Incarnate, and they are true of the 
living Word in His risen and ascended life. If we have learnt to see 
our true and inward nature before the living God in prayer, it will 
no longer be said of us that we “love the praise of men more than the 
praise of God.” The’Chinese tradition has been ethical and prac- 
tical, rather than theistic and mystical; and for the most part the 
Chinese Church has welcomed in Christianity those sides which come 
closest to the existing Chinese tradition. This concern with the 
ethical rather than the theological leads inevitably to a concern for 
the favour of man, and a relative failure to estimate rightly the need 
for the grace or favour of God. From this concern with outward 
human conduct and relationships, there follows too the facile super- 
ficiality of so much Christian preaching in China. The cure for a 
concern with “face” will at the same time be a cure for spiritual 
superficiality, bringing a greater depth, first of inward spiritual 
experience, then of Christian preaching. The Church in China needs 
a new depth in theology; it needs to discover with new depth, the 
inward spiritual experience of penitence and grace, of which theology 
is simply the expression. When there has come this greater depth 
of experience before God, there will disappear the care for “face” | 
before man, and there will come a new insight, born from experience, 
in Christian preaching and witness. 

Let usisee a little further how a Christian theism will work as 
a cure for “face.” “The kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye, and 
believe in the gospel;” (Mark, 1, 15) this is the first call of Christ, 
and it is repeated as the disciples first take out His message, “Repent 
ye therefore, and be converted, that your sins may be blotted out.” 
(Acts, 3, 19.) Penitence means realism with the evil that needs 
forgiveness; it means that we look behind the facade of life, and 
see and acknowledg2 before God the sins we have sought to “hide. 
Such penitence means however also a radical conversion or change 
in our whole way of regarding life. It means the conversion of the 
eare for “face” into its radical opposite, a care for inward spiritual f 
reality. It means a conversion of outlook, which very many so-called — 
Christians have still to undergo. So long as we care for “face” and § 
the approval of men, the true nobility seems to be an outward life, 
which will win men’s praise; and we seek to gain this outward praise, f 
by concealing all that would ‘forfeit. such praise. Once we have learnt — 
to set first the judgement of God; Who sees the inward heart behind § 
the outward appearance of respectability, then we discover that the 
true nobility is the admission of the sin that needs God’s forgiveness. 
In Christian ethics, the true nobility is to own up to the fault that 
we have committed, not to conceal it; we -grow in character, just §— 
through this acceptance of responsibility for the reality of our life, — 
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still be the humbling of our pride. 
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as it has actually been. But this means that we now “gain face” 


precisely where before we should have seemed to “lose face.” The 


open admission of our mistakes, the admission of our errors of mind 
or our faults of conduct, which before we could not make for fear 
of “loss of face,” is now seen to be the true nobility of a penitent 
character in its growth into responsibility, and the true way of 


. “gaining face” where the standards of Christ are known. We can 
all see that the true nobility and the true “gain of face” for the 


Japanese armies would be to repent and admit the error and injustice 
of their aggression, and to withdraw from the territory they have 


- oecupied. This penitence would gain the respect of the world, far 


more than any persistence in error from a foolish pride that will not 
admit it has been in ‘the wrong. Can we see as clearly, each for 
ourselves in our own individual life, that the true nobility is the 
admission, and not the concealment, ‘of all that has been foolish or 
stupid or wrong in our past behaviour? 


There will still be pain on this path of penitence, for there will 
We must cease to care about our 
reputation in the eyes of men. We must tread the path of the 
Cross, the path of the crucifying of our pride; we must let this 
mind ‘be in us, which was also.in Christ Jesus, “who made Himself 
of no reputation. ” (Philippians, 2, 7.) But the price we pay in the 
humbling of our pride will be more than compensated in the resulting 
reward. We shall discover a freedom from fear. The life that lives 


a for outward appearance is always full of fear, for there is always 


the anxiety lest hidden reality should become exposed. Once we have 
allowed hidden reality to be exposed in prayer before God and in 


-. confession before men, we are liberated from this haunting anxiety. 


We are liberated too from the fear of human blame. We have faced 
the judgement of God and found-in Christ the forgiveness of God; 
the judgement of man will seem of little consequence in comparison. 
We shall be able to say that word of St. Paul, which is the liberation 


from anxiety over “face:” “With me it is a very small thing that 


i should be judged of you, or of man’s judgement: yea, I judge not 
mine own self. For I know nothing by myself; yet am I not hereby 


justified, but he that judgeth me is the Lord.” (I Corinthians, 4, 3-5.) 


Further, ceasing to care about the externals of human approval and 


human praise, we shall begin to know the full depth and meaning 


of human fellowship. We shall no longer group ourselves in the 
little mutual admiration societies of Pharisaic pride. The exclusive 
pride of the saying, “‘Lord, I thank thee that I am not as other men 
are,” will be replaced by the universalism of the saying, “Christ Jesus 


} ~ came into the world to save sinners; of whom I am chief.” (I Timothy, 
1, 15.) So long as we seek to maintain an outward appearance of 


superiority, we disrupt all team-work and cooperation in our little 
rivalries and jealousies. Once we have admitted our inward inferiority 
and sin, we discover that all men are one fellowship and one family, 


alike in their need of God’s forgiveness, and in their dependence on 


the grace that comes to meet their need. 

In our relations with one another, we shall no longer be content 
with an outward politeness, that seeks to spare the loss of face. We 
shall know that it is aca te willingness to “lose face,” and to 
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be hende of no reputation,” which is the Seadlition of the Christian 
growth into responsibility, and freedom, and joy of character. We 
shall see that a false politeness, that preserves outward appearances, 
is the unkindest way in which we can treat another soul, since it is 
aiding another soul to escape reality. Dr. Jowett in his preface to 
a dialogue of Plato wrote, “Not to have been found out in some dis- 
honesty or folly, regarded from a moral or religious point of view, 
is the greatest of misfortunes. The success of our evil doings is a 
proof that the gods have ceased to strive with us, and have given 
us over to ourselves.” We shall therefore grow into a new directness, 
a new sincerity, in our dealings with one another. The Christian 
politeness means a directness of approach, very different from the 
‘false and artificial politeness of ‘‘face.’”’ We-shall deal gently with 
one another, for we shail know that it is costly and humbling to 
become radically sincere. This is the truth in the traditional Chinese 
respect for ‘face.’ We shall show a sympathy, a pity, a forgiveness, 
which will make it as easy as possible for others to shed the outward 
veneer of “iace”’ without too costly a loss of pride. We shall be 
very ready to give praise for work well done, where praise is due. Yet 
in our gentleness we shall also be firm, for we shall know that only 
. through radical sincerity and directness of speech shall we become 
real with one another, because also real before God. 


What then of the remaining feelings of inferiority, which dwell | 
in the heart of us all? The real desire for “face” was a desire for 
approval. It was a desire to know that our lives were of worth in 
the world. There was something good and right in this desire, 
although we sought the wrong means of fulfilling it. When we 
analyse the “saving of face,” the desire to feel that we are of worth 
is right, though the desire for the approval of men is the wrong way. 
of acquiring this sense of worth. The real cure for our inferiority, : 
as the real cure for the “face” which is its result, lies in a theist 
faith. God loves, and His love extends to each individual in His 
family. In the acceptance of the love of God toward us our own 
individual life acquires a new nobility and dignity. God is working 
out His purpose on earth, and His purpose will not be fulfilled, until 
each individual realises and fulfils His place within God’s— plan. In 
the sense that our own lives are needed for the fulfilment of God’s 
will and have a place in His purpose, our lives again acquire an 
importance and a worth in the world. This is the true answer to > 
the quest, for which the approval of man was a false solution. 
There is a right self-respect, a right desire to feel that our lives are 
approved and are of worth. There is a very striking passage of 
Berdyaev, which we shall do well to ponder again and again. He 
writes, “There is a self-love which we ought to have in accordance 
with God’s will. We ought to love ourselves as God’s creation and 
love the Divine image and likeness in us. We must love our neigh- 
bours as ourselves. This. implies that we must love ourselves too 
and respect the image of Gcd in us. Such a love is opposed to 
egoism and egocentricity, i.e. to the madness of putting oneself at 
the centre of the universe. Dislike to oneself, insufficient respect 
for the Divine image in one, makes a person a divided, morbidly 
introspective creature and gives rise to all kinds of complexes. The 
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ae touchy “a proud people are those wile do not love them- 


q selves.” (Berdyaev, The Destiny of Man, p. 96.) It is an inevitable 


result of our timid, inferior hearts, and it is not a wrong or 
immoral result, that we should want to feel that our lives have 
worth. It is a false way of meeting this desire, to seek to win the 
approval of man with an outward “face” of righteousness. In point 
of fact we shall never attain our end in that way, for we shall always 
have the anxious fear lest the inward reality of our hearts should 
be known, the anxious knowledge that our real worth is less than it 
appears. The true cure for “face” lies in ancient doctrine known as 
justification by faith. We acknowledge before God the fact that our 
inward hearts do not deserve His love, and we hear before God the 
message of Grace, that He loves us despite our little worth. We take 
His love and forgiveness to ourselves, and give our lives to the service 
of His will. Having learnt to love and serve the God who sees the 
heart, we no longer are concerned with “face;” yet just because we 
need no longer care for “face,” we discover a whole new joy and 
freedom in fellowship with our fellow-men. 


Religion as an Aid to Statecraft 
LIU EN-LAN 


OST of us are creatures of habits and shirk from pioneer 
adventures in walking on hitherto untrodden paths. Only in 

times of trouble and upheaval, when the familar routine of 
our lives is broken into, we then begin to open to new sug- 
gestions. But at such emergencies the demands for new adjustments 
are pressing on with great speed. Usually immediate actions are 
called for and there is not much time for due consideration. More- 
over in such circumstances men think to think patiently and consider 
calmly is a waste of time. They want to act. This is just one of 
the great lessons of this war. To overcome difficulties, and to succeed 
on a more permanent basis, it is necessary to be on the alert for new | 
ways of doing things, and the principles and basis of the new ways 
demand serious attention. © 


 Itis indeed very true*that today “‘our society i is clay i in our hands.” 
We are trying to remold this clay with the aim of producing a new 
and more equitable ordering of the affairs of men. The builders of 
our society must first have a vision of what they want. But a vision 
of what they want is not all the rr requires. He must have 
technical knowledge and skill. | 


Need of Scientific Methods in the Study of Human Affairs 


“We want technical experts,” cry the nations, “we want Ree 
omic experts to solve our economic problems wisely. We need Social 
experts, to solve our social problems justly.” In China we cry “We 
also need Scientific experts to help us to develop our resources and to 
- build us a modern scientific state.” This is all very true. No one 

would deny it. But we need more. What we need, and need urgently 
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is the application of scientific methods to the problems of human 
relations. We can not hope to emerge as a strong nation without 
a grasp of the realities of our social and economic order. We must 
put science to work in the field of politics, and seek to yoke learning — 
to the plow of public service. And, above all to enlist the Christian 
spirit as the guide to action. | 


Science has helped man in the manufacturing of munitions; but 
not much in assisting the nations in setting up a stable regime. The 
knowledge of science has helped man in building airplanes and sub- 
marines, but helped little in meeting the demands of labour and 
capital. In the present situation expedients will no longer serve 
our needs. Wecan not restore the conditions that existed before the 
war. We cannot accept all the proposals that are being put forward. 
Yet we must go on. The clay must be reshaped. To do this, with- 
out inviting disaster, we must not walk recklessly when groping in 
_ the darkness. We must walk cautiously after the dim light of truth 
that we still have while hoping to reach the full radiance of its shining 
light. We must not let this lamp go out, this lamp upon which is 
pinned the fate of humanity. People must acquire this knowledge. 
Not only the people in the confines of academic institutions, but also 
the rank and files and the men on the streets in the school of life as §— 
we go. | | 


The Strategy of the Nation 


It is essential that we should recall tes like is in order 
to realise the precariousness of mere intellectual advance. What we 
want is to initiate scientific inquiry into the phenomena of human 
activities. But the remedy would have to come from some field be- 
yond the field of science. In the western civilization where science 
has offered great comforts and luxuries of life, why are the people 
not happy? And they too are clamouring for a new world order. 
Something must be wrong. Yes, something is certainly wrong. For 
human intellect with all its inventions has not been able to improve 
the conditions in human relationships. There are still social in- 
justices, racia] prejudices, uneven distribution of wealth and many 
other vices, and the wholesale slaughter of human freedom. Science 
has discovered remedies for the near sighted, farsighted and other 
optical defects, but has failed to discover an optical instrument for 
those whose minds are distorted by suspicion, hate and envy, greed 
and lust of power, and whose eyes are blinded to the value of the 
human soul. 


_ Man is a peculiar being who belongs to two different worlds at 
the same time. He has the physical world around him and at the 
same time he also belongs to another world, the world of the mind 
or the spirit. And whatever happens in either world affects him in 
a most profound way. Could a man be really happy, if he is sur- 
rounded with all the luxuries the world could offer and possessed 
the finest intellect that the world ever had, but is forbidden to think- 
‘let us say even he is allowed to think, but is denied any form of — 
human fellowship No, most emphatically not. 
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We should have no difficulty in seeing what is the strategy for 
a healthy and happy nation. Thus in the reshaping of our national 


life and social order, the realm of the spirit claims just as much 
- attention, if not more. Here is where religion should come in. As 


I have Christianity in mind sam now, we'll refer to it as es Christian 
church. 


The Place of Religion 


Science is not as almighty in redeeming the human society as 
people seem to think. Undoubtedly this fact has been recognised by 
many students of serious thinking. ‘That is why many people turned 
their thoughts to the systems of organization. In Soviet Russia 
it has taken the form of Communism, in Germany Nazism, in Italy 
Fascism. We all know what these systems have brought forth. For 


others “democracy” is their ideal state. Whatever system it is we 


must admit that without humanity there is no justice. Without 


justice human rights are not protected. Therefore the protection of 


human rights lies in humanity. A new order of the human society 


must take care of the deepest things by which men live. Truly we 


are not concerned with systems or “isms,” but with the spirit or 
motive power that runs it. The nentest piece of machinery is no- 
thing without a motor. : 


China must emerge as a strong nation with a Christian concept. 
Such a state can not come through with well-meaning: but badly 
trained people. It must come through people who are intellectually 
able to live up to their fuilest capacities in the building of a new 
order. Intellects, however, do not vouchsafe creative thinking un- 
less they are christianized. 


A factory can not produce sufficient viiedinalin unless there are 
enough workers. But workers are of no use unless they know how 
to run the machines and understand what they are doing. The same 


is true witn the church. Christian educaters are thus having the 


task of training people to be able to live to meet the problems in 


the social, economic and political order in which they find them- 


selves, after the guiding principle of the inherent value of human 
personality. By Christian Universities and Colleges I do not neces- 


a sarily mean those opened by the Church. I mean all the educational 


institutions whether they be state or private or provincial, provided 
they are Christianized in spirit. 


At this crucial moment, it is not enough for the Church to fulfil 
its task in teaching, but it must inject, the Christian way of life into 
the thought currents in the country at large.. In doing this, the 
church needs to launch attacks on more than one front, and employ — 
more than one form of tactics. It is:dangerous to generalize on the 
program of the church. I w ould like to advocate what may be called 
the “regional plan.’”’ Each church must examine her own com- 


- munity carefully, find out the basic problems, consider what should 


be done, what is es and. — kind of tactics they should 
use. 
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For instance for a church among young 
who are looking into the future with enthusiasm, vitality and hope, 
and the fire of Nationalism is burning high, the church needs to 
understand their aspirations and sympathize in their activities, but 
capture their imagination and confidence to be willing to follow 
the leadership of Christ in entering into intellectual, social and 
national issues. Our Lord is a social reformer Himself. At the 
same time, if the church is located in a community among delapidated | 
human souls who are without aim, without strength and victims of 
all kinds of vices, incapable of decision or effort and they do not 
even attempt to use their minds for any creative thinking, but seek 
to exploit the smallest incident, what they need is the redeeming love 
of our Lord to restore them to normal life and healthy citizenship. 
Our Lord was the friend of the sick and Lost. 

The need of the particular community must be ascertained be- 
fore any definite program is to be launched. Human need is like _ 
a disease which has to be diagnosed before the cure is prescribed. 
It would be unfair and ineffective to apply the same standard and 
prey ein to people whose surroundings and mode of existence are 
. different. | 


Problems of Immediate 

1. The church must keep abreast with the inipact of great 
forces which are gathering head upon mankind, and the church must 
fulfil her function in meeting the demands of the changed order of | 
life with a new social philosophy. Thus the Church is really facing 
the task of initiating a Christian tradition for the new order. It is 
a very urgent situation for the Christians and the Christian church 
to work out their own responses for themselves to the necessities 
which the present upheaval has brought upon us. On the other 
hand they must face up to the fact that people outside the church are 
now looking for some understanding of the role of religion in times 
of sweeping intellectual and social transition. 

2. There is an urgency of coordination between the different 
professions inside the church. The lack of coordination between the 
medica!, educational, social and evanganetic workers is a great waste 
an obstacle to efficiency. | 

8. The increasing conflicts otitis “Sects or Units” such as the 
extreme Fundamentalists, Spirit Gift’s True church of Christ, etc. 
seem to warrant attention. Maybe the conflicts that now exist do not : 
justify consideration. But there is no justification (and much risk) 
to let the tension grow more severe than need be. 

All those points need separate consideration and discussion. I 
merely want to suggest them here to invite people who have ex- 
amined the different problems more closely to make their contribu- 
tions from the richness of their experience. They may want to 
refute them or they may want to enlarge upon them. Anyhow 
we should clear the issue as the particular issue deserves. 

I would like to close by saying that there is another question 
which I feel particularly strongly on, and that.is the church should 
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not enter into politics. The church should provide the people with 


a reserve of Christian philosophy to help them to act and live as 


strong citizens. But the church as an entity should not identify its 
policy with that of the state. It is most important to remember 
that the sphere of the church is in the realm of the spirit. Religion is 
- an indispensable aid to true Statecraft, but the church should not be 
|. a part of the state machinery. 2 


Immigrant Colleges and Middle Schools’ 
| GARLETON LACY 


oe HE migration of Chimese educational institutions from the 
coast provinces to the interior is one of the most dramatic 
. phenomena of recent history. The romantic story is full of 

tragedy, full of heroism. Half the middle schools and colleges 

- have been on the march. A third of them have gone into the West 
and the Southwest. Their hundreds of teachers with their families 
and the thousands upon thousands of students constitute a major ele- 
ment in the throng of immigrants who have trekked across the coun- 
try and so materially changed social life and custom in. yphe most 
conservative sections of China. ae * | 


_ The Policy of Migration 


~The evacuation and wien of educational institutions took 
place primarily as a matter of self-preservation, and secondarily as 
a matter of national policy. In some quarters, more noticeably 
among Mission Board administrators or Boards of Founders located 
outside of the country, there was some disposition to favor the 
closing of an institution rather than its removal. This was partly 
a matter of financial consideration, for the transfer of schools with 
their personnel and equipment to distant Western Provinces (or for 
that matter even from the suburbs of Shanghai into the International 


- Settlement) has been to involve the schools in terrific expense. For 


_ this reason a larger percentage of middle schools, whose operation 
has been so largely dependent upon local resources especially tuition 
fees, were forced to close rather than migrate. But it was also a 
matter of policy, for Christian colleges, most of which have been 
maintained as union institutions, have been built up to serve a re- 
Jatively local constituency, and where there was any possibility of 
their migrating it would likely be either to a region in which this 
constituency was not to be found, or which was already being served 
_ by another union institution supported by the same groups. To move 
a union university and to continue to support and operate it along- 
side of other Christian universities serving the same churches and 
drawing their support from the same sources, seemed to some a 
waste of money and personnel, and to move into a virgin field where 


| *This is part of a report being prepared by Dr. Robin Chen and Dr. Carleton 
: Lacy on “The Great Migration and the — in West China,” 
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there was no such constituency appeared to be taking an expensive 
walk into a blind alley. The field administration, however, did not 
usually share this point of view. In some cases earlier experience 
had taught the institutions the disastrous consequences of even a 
temporary suspension of the school if it had any hopes of later 
resumption. A faculty and student body once scattered is most 
difficult to reassemble and none of the Christian colleges was pre- 
pared to sign its own tentative death warrant. Furthermore the 
government was urging the continuation of all educational institu- 
tions, and was prepared steadily to increase its financial support 
toward education (the total appropriations for productive education 
for 1940 announced by the Ministry of Education are fixed at 
$1,200,000, which represents an increase of $400,000 over the or- 
iginal figure). For most Chinese the maintenance of schools 
wherever that could be done without sacrificing educational and 
political freedom was regarded as a matter of national loyalty. For 
this reason the policy of Christian schools differed not a whit from 
that of Government and private institutions and with one accord 
(except from Peking and a few other places in North China) colleges 


‘ and middle schools went out onto the road. : 


Some of them did not go very far. They moved out of the 
cities into the country, or from fighting zones into protected areas. — 
This was true even of the colleges and middle schools as far West 
as Chengtu, from which city all schools and even the Szechwan © 
University moved away. Thus in a sense in the Western provinces 
we find the local institutions almost as much involved in the problems 
of immigration as those which came from other provinces, for they 
have had to find makeshift accommodations in unfamiliar communi- 
ties, adjust themselves to new relationships, and in some instances 
even reorganize their faculties more completely than schools which 


had moved much greater distances. 


_ Expense of Migration | 

. Such migrations have not been easy for anyone concerned. The 
immense expense involved has already been referred to. Fearful 
sacrifices in many cases were made by faculty and students alike. 
Students in the Associated Universities at Kunming told of their 
‘repeated moves from Peiping south and west, involving all sorts of 
means of transportation including finally the long, long trail of a 
thousand miles by foot. Mr. Kiang Wen-han cites one college which 
moved seven times befcre reaching its present location. While 
practically all students and teachers talk hopefully of return to their — 
cold campuses “when we have obtained our national goal,’’ administra- 
tors are wondering how they can possibly return. Grants for moving 
came from war relief funds contributed under emergency pressure 
which cannot be applied for the prosaic task of “moving back.” | 
Large quantities of equipment and not a little real estate has been 
damaged. The -Ministry of Education listed war losses up to 
December 1939 for the national universities and colleges alone as 
$37,000,000, provincial colleges and yniversities as over $8,000,000, and 
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private universities and colleges as nearly $45,000,000. The losses 
of Christian institutions of higher learning are given as follows: 


University of Nanking .. .. .. $15,380,400 


Soochow University 550,000 
University of Shanghai .. .. .. 1,510,000 
University... 957,000 
University... 3,800,000 
Chunghua University .. ... .. .. 431,000 
Ginling College .. 
Hangchow Christian College nae 600,000 


(Presumably these are not necessarily total permanent losses 
if institutions are able to resume occupation of their own 
campuses.) 


Nanking University has had one foreign member of its faculty 


constantly engaged since the evacuation from Nanking in 1937 in 


trying to get necessary equipment moved to Chengtu and the task 


_ is still incomplete. The cost of transporting Hua Chung University 
to its present remote home in Hsichow runs into so many tens of 


thousands of dollars as to make one wonder how it can ever move 


again, or even survive where it is. 


For these enormous moving expensse are now being matched by 
enormous surviving expenses with the extremely high cost of living 


- jn the places to which these schools have moved. Students are paying 
_ three times as much for food as they did previously. The generous 
- support extended by the Government, by Mission Boards, and by 

various relief funds, have enabled most of the institutions to keep 


down their fees usually as low as and in some cases lower than they 
were before the war. But incidental expenses soar; and the cost of 


| living for faculty members and their families is placing upon them 


a burden of such extreme economy and in some cases poverty as to 


“make it a question how long they can continue. The dilemma in 


which not a few schools are finding themselves is expressed in one 


RS sentence: “We can’t afford to carry on here, but we can’t afford to 
move.’ 


- The courage and faith which has brought them thus far is enabl- 
ing them to carry on. One is inclined to feel at times that Christian 
schools have not yet reached the point at which they are forced to 


make their wants known perhaps in quite the way other schools 


have done. They have relied upon the support from Mission Boards 


and their constituencies and on the war relief funds provided through 
church channels, and have not been disappointed. They may come to 


the place where they will have to turn their petitions in a larger 


way toward the Government and toward relief funds which thus 
far have been distributed perhaps disproportionately to students in 


government and secular institutions—such funds for example as 
those from American and European students which in the Western 


provinces seem to have gone in very small measure to the students 


schools, 
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Settling In 


However unsatisfactory the financial outlook, for the most part 
these immigrant schools are beginning to settle down. That ex- 
pression is used relatively. There is much more inclination to plan 
ahead for a period in the present situation than was shown eight or ten 


months ago. Having been for one or two years in their present 


locations, and seeing no immediate prospects of being able to more 


back, schools are giving more attention to-improving their present © 


working conditions and to laying out careful plans for some time 
ahead. Some are planning for a year at a time. Others are plan- 
ning for two years—for the school years 1940-1942. More and 
better buildings are being made available. Some of the temporary 
quarters in which students have been housed have been so .unsatis- 
factory as almost to compel improvement. For the most part stu- 
dents in Christian schools have been better housed than in govern- 


ment schools, but by no means always. Nanking University by 
arrangement with West China Union University is erecting a per- 


manent classroom building to care for the Nanking classes during 
the period of their residence on the campus there and then to revert 
to the West China University. William Nast Academy of Kiukiang, 
located in a little market town on the Szechwan highway, and 
longing with a heart-breaking nostalgia to return down river, has 
erected two small buildings of fairly permanent character, and is 
sinking some thousands of dollars in the slow process of cutting 
a well through solid rock to find a water supply for the school. 
Nankai Middle School has erected a complete permanent plant at 


Shapienba that does not suggest even the possibilities of a dis- 
astrous bombing raid. The Methodist Chungking Girls’ School in © 


temporary quarters at Pishan is making arrangements to move into 
more satisfactory buildings as soon as present rental agreements 
can be terminated. These are but a few illustrations of the more 
settled attitude toward work and location which is gradually pos- 
sessing the migrant institutions. 


Schools and their Constituencies 


This settling in, however, is raising a double question for these 
immigrant schools: whence are they to get their students in the 
future, and what are their graduates to do? During the early 
months of their location in the West these schools all had a student 
body composed almost entirely of those who had been in attendance 


at the institution in its original location. When the storm broke > 


and the schcols began to move the students were more or less 
scattered. In many cases they moved en masse; in other cases 
they were given a travelling allowance and told that the school 
would reopen on a given date at a stated place. Not a few of the 
students moved independently or with their families earlier or later. 
and eventually reentered the institution where previously they had 
been registered. In any case the first year saw comparatively little 
change in student perscnnel except a reduction in numbers. The 
_ second year has witnessed in most schools a sharp increase in at- 
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tendance, and the third year’s enrolment shows that. continued up- 


ward trend. The significant thing about this increased enrolment 
_is that usually the increase has come from among local students, or 


natives of the region. _ Nearly every school reports an increase in 
the percentage of native students, a decrease in the percentage 


of out-of-the-province students. To be sure, most of the student 


groups interviewed, the Bible classes and fellowship groups and 


informal companies of students, were from every province except 


that in which they were gathered, or at most there were one or 
two local boys and girls. This was to be expected in that local 
students were more apt to have native friends and associates and 
felt less longing for what these church associations could offer. 
Some immigrant shools, however, reported that as much as half 
of their enroiment was now local or native to the province in which 
they had found asylum. This meant (1) that more native sons 
and daughters were seeking higher education, and (2) that im- 
migrant schools on the whole maintained a higher standard which 
appealed even to those who had been accustomed to more laxity in 


education. Everywhere it was admitted that the educational stand- 


ards of the immigrant schools were higher than in local schools, 
especially in English and in science. These subjects were said ‘to 
have been. very poorly taught in the West. Nevertheless, the best 
scientific equipment found in any middle school laboratories was 
that of a local institution, perhaps partly because migrant institu- 
tions had naturally been unable to move all of their equipment, and 


partly no doubt due to the fact that this school had recently been 


thoroughly reorganized under the direction of an eminent immigrant 
educationalist, and incidentally had a faculty which was almost 
entirely immigrant. 

-- The inerease of local enrolment, and even more the decrease 


_ in enrolment of new students from the immigrant group was to be 


expected as the stream of migration began to slack. It was, how- 
ever, making some of the immigrant institutions begin to question 


their future policy. If they did not return to their home town con- 


stituency before four classes had completed their course of study 
and graduated they were facing the likelihood of being no longer 


| directly related to the constituency which ‘they were created to 


serve. If that proved to be the case they were left to compete 
for students from the local constituency. So long as there was a 
steadily increasing local student enrolment this might not be 
serious; nevertheless it was questionable whether local middle 


schools, even augmented by numerous immigrant middle ‘schools, 


cculd produce qualified students fast enough to keep filled up the 
ranks of all the immigrant colleges and universities. Even if they 
did there was almost bound to be competition in. bidding for stu- 
dents unless colleges began emphatically to specialize. For ex- 
ample, by the fall of 1941 what will induce a student from Szechwan 
to enroll in Cheeloo University rather than in West China Union 
University or in Nanking University, all on the same campus? It 


| Was admitted that a considerable part of the West China Union 
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University immigrant enrolment had come from students who ar- 
rived in Chengtu too late to enter one of the immigrant institutions 
which was much more strict in declining tardy registration. Such 
differences, however, would inevitably early be eliminated or would 
result in lowering standards in a spirit of competition. On the 
other hand in isolated institutions like Hua Chung, far removed 
both from its geographical and its ecclesiastical constituency, with 
a tradition of maintaining a very definite proportion of Christian 
students, the college faced the possibility of being dependent for 
its incoming classes almost entirely upon local schools which it was 
doing its best to develop to higher standards and which were very 
few in numbers. Even its own most closely affiliated church middle 
school at Chennan was a day’s distance by fastest motor car, and 
the students at Chennan seemed little inclined to plunge that much 
further into the remote and expensive West when they had their 
‘choice of several good universities at the much more accessible city 
of Kunming. A small church college—Hwa Chung now has an 
enrolment of slightly less than one hundred—can maintain itself 
only if it has abundant financial resources and a very loyal con- 
stituency which it very definitely serves. 


These migrant schools, however, are up against this second 
half of the problem, namely whether they can continue to serve 
their designated constituency not only by making their classes avail- 
‘able to students but by making their graduates available to the 
supporting constituency. All over the West students talk with con- 
fidence of returning to their home provinces to invest their lives, 
but always with the condition, “not until after the war is over.” 
Obviously these schools largely must turn their graduates into the 
area in which the colleges are located—it has always been more or 
less so and the situation is intensified by the unconducive aspects 
of life nearer the ccast. Educational institutions which remain in 
‘the West, therefore, even during the next two or three years, may 
be forced to study as they have not done heretofore, the specific 
fields or vocations for which they purpose to prepare their students. 


Amalgamation or Specialization? 


Both in curriculum and in attitude this spirit of iain to 
make adjustments to meet the new situation in which they find 
themselves seems to have characterized the migrant institutions. 
The colleges, universities, technical colleges and middle schools which 
have gone westward and southward have been led by administrators 
who in character, ability and spirit have proven themselves to be 
of remarkably high calibre. In some cases it has been an eye- 
opener in the West that such capable leadership had developed and 
it has been received in some cases as a bitter blessing. That is to 
say it has been a little hard for the western educational -leadership 
to measure up to the imported standard. There has been a rather 
large number of immigrant teachers added to local faculties, and 
even some local disappointment that so many immigrant leaders 
have been installed in positions of administrative responsibility. 


| 


has every appearance now of being ‘a college town.” 


they have lived altogether too much. to themselves. 
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Qn the whole personal jealousies have not been serious nor far 
reaching, and personal generosity and magnanimity have helped 
to clear away friction and obstacles. Both immigrants and local 
men and women have insisted that what difficulties have appeared 
have been of a minor character and have to\a very large extent 
been overcome. 

This oft reiterated insistence on the harmony that now prevails 


only serves to emphasize the difficult adjustments that have had 
to be made. It is nothing short of a marvellous achievement that 


five universities as diversified as those now gathered in Chengtu 
should have succeeded so well in finding a happy working agree- 


ment; or that such stalwart institutions as have now drawn to- 
gether at Kunming should have gone so far as to be referred to 


commonly by their own students no longer as separate colleges but 


as “Lien Ta”—the Associated Universities. Chinese schools in the 
past have been notoriously non-cooperative, and sufficient credit 
has not yet been accorded the administrators of these several uni- 


versities and colleges for what they have achieved and are still 


achieving. For the future it appears certain that they will have 
to choose between amalgamation and specialization, unless an un- 


expectedly early return permits them to dissolve their hard-earned 


friendly associations. - 


Effect on Local Communities 
The immigration of these educational institutions has had a 


deep and wide reaching influence on the communities to which they 


have come. Kunming, once a sleepy conservative provincial capital 
of probably much less than 100,000 has doubled in size, but the 
presence of a few thousand. students and teachers is ‘the most 
evident element of change. The northwestern corner of the city 
Kiating, 
desolated by a horrible bombing and fire last summer, nevertheless 
teems with the thirteen hundred youths of two universities and 


gives the churches something quite different to think about and 


work for than they knew before the war. Little hsiens like Chen- 
nan in Yunnan or Pishan in Szechwan with their newly arrived 


middle schools, or Jenshow with its Ginling College Rural Extension 


school, and numerous market towns like Hsichow and Tingchiaao 


or the temple precincts at the foot of Mt. Omei which house part 
of Szechwan university—these and many other communities have 


felt the impact of the educational immigration. so vigorously that 
they will never be the same. In some places the schools have set 


to work with will and tact and ability that have wrought real 


In other places 
Occasionally 
their tactlessness, sometimes their aggression or their attitude of 
superiority, have met with resistance and frustration. Country 
folk do not like to be rushed too fast nor do natives of any place 
like intruders to tell them how backward they are. On the whole, 


change in the behavior and the spirit of the town. 


however, townspeople and churches have given a reasonably gener- 
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ous welcome to the migrant institutions whether on the Cities 
or from out of the provinces. The schools have not always been so 
generous in their attitude toward the backward churches which 
they have found, but the adjustments are being made probably 
to the mutual benefit of all concerned. 


Future Policies 


According to Dr. Price’s statistical studies of the Christian 
forces in Szechwan there were 21 church middle schools in the 
province before the war. These have been joined by 8 more im- 
migrant church middle schools. As compared with church member- 
ship statistics for the province and contrasted to the three Christian 
middle schools in Yunnan (one junior, one senior and one immigrant 
union senior middle) Szechwan Province would now seem to have 
its share of Christian Middle Schools. But compared with the total 
native population of the province or compared with the distribution 
of Christian Middle Schools in the coast provinces before the war 
(the provinces which are now termed “occupied’’), the supply can- — 
not be regarded as over abundant. While Christian school authorit- — 
ies will not have occasion to study the middle school problem in f 
quite the same way as the college problem will have to be studied 
(as suggested above), it is not unlikely that before the war reaches 
a conclusion that will permit all of these immigrant middle schools — 
to return home the church and school] authorities together may have — 
to take stock and review the situation to determine whether these — 
‘Immigrant schools are to remain immigrant or whether they are §— 
to be naturalized and definitely become part of the life of “ com- — 
munity in which they have found refuge. 


) Involved in this question—and this for colleges as well as middle > 
schools—may be the question of their foreign personnel. The foreign § 
personnel connected with church schools has not been as ready to 
migrate, or at least has not migrated in as large a percentage, as has 
the Chinese faculties. Reports from government schools indicate 
that a better proportion of faculty than of students has been held 
to the institution through the process of migration, so that generally 
speaking there are more teachers per student than heretofore. This 
facilitates, perhaps, the emphasizing of the tutorial system on 
which the Ministry of Education has of late laid some stress. The 
Indications are that the ratio between Chinese and foreigners on the 
teaching staff of migrant institutions has not been maintained. 
Several explanations are given. Foreign teachers have heen left 
behind to look after property and school plants. Those who have 
been on furlough at the time of evacuation have been slow to return 
pending decision as to the school plans. Some have felt a definite 
call to minister to the poorer classes left behind in “the home town,” 
unable to follow the general migration, or were so involved in relief 
work at the time of migration that they could not readily leave. 
A few for family or health reasons have not found it expedient to 
migrate. So for one reason or another the foreign personnel in 
migrated institutions has been reduced considerably. Now it appears 
that while this is true the immigrant middle schools seem yet to 
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have as large or larger a number of foreign teachers as do the local 
middle schools. That is to say, the down river middle schools had 


many more foreigners their teaching staffs before the war that 


even though they have lost several of them: the total number of 
foreigners connected with immigrant schools is still proportionately 
very much greater than in the local schools. Just the opposite is 
true in the higher educational institutions where it was reported to 
be a matter of survrise that so much of the teaching as well as the 
administration of the immigrant colleges had nassed to Chinese and 
<o comparatively little of it in the local university. Put a little 


differently. West China educational missionaries had tended to 


invest their talents in the institutions of higher learning. whereas 
down river the tendency in recent years has been for educational 
missionaries to find their field of service more largely in the secondary 
schools. If those who determine the policies of the Church are to 
review the whole situation now these facts will have to be kept in 
mind both in the reassignment or: redistribution of their foreign 
personnel and in the budgetting for their educational institutions. 


_ As already indicated this great migration has taken most of the 
middle schools out of large cities into rural or semi-rural communi- 


ties. This is true both of the down-river schools and the Szechwan 


institutions. ‘This has been part of the reason for difficulties in 
adjustment referred to above. It raises another of the questions 
which educationalists have had up from time to time, but. which 
heretofore has been allowed to answer itself by the mere fact of a 
well established school being well housed in an expensive plant. Now, 
however, with some plants permanentlv destroved and these manv 


schools temporarily housed in semi-rural communities educationalists 


are again having to ask whether or not such location is in the best 
interests of the best and most practical tvpe of education. Is it, for 
example, better for a girls’ middle school to be located in the heart 
of Chengtu or in a little village 70 li outside of Chengtu? Are young 
men getting a better middle school education on a sumptuous campus 
in the bus-served suburbs of Chungking, or can the best interests of 


health, morals and education be served by having those bovs in school 


among the hills one hour, or two or three hours outside of Chungking? 
Some of the teachers already are saving, “I hone we never go back. 
Ketter work and better snirit prevail here in the country.” Others 


feel as though they were in exile and that education is apt to become 


cloistered and detached from the world. It is in part a question of 
curriculum and tyne of education, in part a question of constituency 
and of the tyne of pupils who can be attracted to study in a rural 
community. For many, as long as the old buildings and grounds 


_ are intact that will be the determining factor. Property has a 


tremendous part to play in church and in educational policies. For 


others it will be determined by the duration of the war—how many 
_ changes in curriculum and methods of instruction and personnel of 


teachers and students take place before it is possible to raise any 


_ auestions of another move. “Wait and see what happens,” is the 
_ Way a good many are going ahead without attempting to formulate 
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plans or articulate policies in these days of uncertainty. Meantime 
it has been good to realize that necessity has been the mother of 
both invention and efficiency, and faculty and students, once accus- 
tomed to the finest buildings and the most up-to-date equipment, are 
now carrying on with new enthusiasm in poor quarters and with 
inadequate equipment. “If the new spirit of cooperation, sacrifice, 
and service which has been born in many institutions is still 
alive after the war, China itself will be that much the richer.” 
(W. P. Fenn, “The Effect of the Japanese Invasion.’”’) 


Education in Szechuan in the Time of War 
P. T. YUEN. 


ZECHUAN has been known as a lost land of industrial, 
agricultural and educational developments. But after a war 
of almost three years, all of them have opened up for a needed 
development. ‘Since the close up of all sea ports by Japan, 

the local industries have made a fast advance for the purpose of 
reaching self support of all daily articles. Education in Szechuan 
missed no opportunity for its development. If it has not moved 
faster than the industries, at least it is parallel to the latter. Under 
the auspices of the National Association of the Mass Education Move. 
ment the writer and his associates had an opportunity last year to 
make a rather extensive study of education in the eastern and 
western parts of Szechuan. The whole plan took us four months for — 
completion. Here I am going to outline a few of the most important f 
points of education in Szechuan in the time of war. 


I. Interest in Education Aroused Widely in all Parts : 


You can find elementary schools in all corners of Szechuan, 
and all schools are crowded. This is of course true in those schools 
which are located around the two famous cosmopolitan cities of 
Chungking and Chengtu, but it is also true even in the interior 
cities like Kwang-An, Ta-Choch, Guoh-Hien in eastern Szechuan, 
and King-Tong, Sing-Tu, Teh-Yang and Shih-Fang in Western 
Szechuan. Once we travelled through a village among the high 
mountains of eastern Szechuan, the families of this village are scat- 
tered around from one to another at quite a distance. But there is 
a public elementary school holding about a hundred students with 
two teachers only. Students of this village school come from a 
distance of one or two miles. You can’see easily the zeal of educa- 
tion even from the faces of the children. | : 

High schools were usually concentrated around the big cities, 
but now they are all forced by the governmental order to move into — 
places of safety in order to avoid air raids. Therefore, many in- F 
terior villages and towns which were formerly devoid of modern — 
education, are now not only penetrated by elementary education but 
also by secondary education. All high schools both private and public 
we have visited, also have large enrollments. — ae 
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We tried to discover the reasons for the large enrollments of all 
schools here. They are possibly three :— | 


- (1) It is due to the opportunity of édesation: What I mean 
opportunity here is in three senses: first, the evacuation of all schools 
from cities into villages gave a good opportunity of education to 
many formerly deserted but ambitious children. Second, the enforce- 
ment of the law of carrying compulsory education into all districts 
is another reason. Free tuition and books make the third. 


(2) is stimulated by the present war. First, the frequent 
air raids serve the warning to the people to increase the interest 
of education. Second, the development of the radio broadcasting 
system in all parts of free China helping people to get daily contact. 
with the rest of the world stimulate in people the ever lasting: fire 


_ of educational interest. 


(3) The third reason is that the improvement of the income 


_ of the farmers helps them to think about the importance of gaining 


an education for their children. 


II. Promotion of Vocational Education 


The richness of agricultural products and natural resources is 
really beyond our imagination. We visited eastern Szechuan, which 


_. is famous for fruits, Tong-oil and paper manufacture. The supply 


of bamboo for paper manufacture is unlimited in the high mountains 
of this region. When we came to western Szechuan, we found there 
are orange and tobacco leaves. We made a study of the tobacco 
market of the district of Shih-Fang only, the income of this year 
is about $15,000,000. The market has extended north-west to Soviet 
Russia, and south-west to Indo-China. No other single district of 
this size in China can beat her. Every family is rich enough to 
make a happy living. Southern Szechuan is known as rich for 
mineral materials. The development or unfolding of these natural 
endowments and the improvement of the agricultural products are 
waiting for technical education. Therefore, vocational education for 


‘training people with technics of handling the material environment 


is urgently needed in Szechuan. 


The promotion of vocational education is largely through three 
agencies, the Ministry of Education, the Szechuan Provincial Govern- 
ment, and commercial and industrial organizations. The Ministry of 
Education aims to train leaders of college level, for which there 
are two schools being established, namely the Szechuan Technical 
School ( and the Si-Kong Technieal School 
He beside these two schools there are many 
vocational classes being established and most of them are attached 
to the universities and colleges. All these schools or ee are 
financed by the Ministry of Education. | 
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The Szechuan Provincial Government devotes her energy to train 
leaders of secondary level. It has decided that: (1) a secondary 
vocational school will be established in each prefacture, (2) the new 
budget will concentrate to develop vocational and normal education 
only and not general education. More than five vocational schools 
have been established in-the past two years. All of them are attached 
to some industrial plants. | 


The commercial or industrial are chiefly 
technical men or women for their own purposes. Periods of training 
vary from a few months to several years. All educational works 
are closely cooperating with the actual industrial or commercial 
operations. The writer is invited by the Ming San Industrial 
cooperation, Szechuan Silk Company and several banking coopera- 
tions to organize a senior vocational middle school. This school 
will add four new vocational departments besides the general depart- 
ment, which has seven hundred students now. The four new depart- 
ments are namely: commercial, sericulture, machinery mechanics, 
and mining. The first two departments will be ready for admitting 
new students this fall, and the next year the other two departments 
will be ready. At the same time this school will be used by the 
‘National College of Rural Reconstiuction, headed by Dr. James Y. 
C. Yen, as a practice school to train teachers of rural works. 


One of the most important significant advancements of voca- 
tional education in Szechuan is that the maethod of teaching has 
been greatly improved. Formally, all vocational schools were teach- 
ing their students through books and blackboards or teachers’ 
lectures, but now they are all attached to some industrial plants. 
Therefore, education and vocational practices are closely related. 
Students are not only reading books. but are also using ened hands 
to learn business operations. , 


II. The Enforcement of Compulsory Elementary Education 


Since March of this year the Szechuan Provincial Government 
has just put the new Hsien System (378% fi)) into practice. The 
spirit of this system is not political but educational. Each political 
unit must have enough primary schools for children of that section, 
and leaders of the local government are at the same time principals of 
the primary schools. On the other hand it is not purely educational 
in the old sense, that is, education for reading and writing only. It — 
is also political, because education is designated to improve the local 
political conditions. The success of this new Hsien System has to — 
depend upon the training of leaders who know both education and — 
local government. The government is just trying to open a few — 
schools of this sort. 


There is too much to write about education in Szechuan at 
present. I just take this opportunity to mention a few important 
instances for friends to know how ‘education is helping to defeat 
Japanese militarism, 
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The Student Movement in. West China 
Union University 


GEORGE DSANG. 


in West China Union University, I would like to express my 
hearty thanks to many friends who have given their help and 
: appreciation in supervising my work and also a better direc- 
' tion and deeper development to my personal growth and integration. 
People on the campus are wonderful and stirring. .Hanta is my second 
birth place because of all it has meant in my life. These three 
- years of work have not only filled me with the knowledge of work 
- but also with an intellectual outlook on the mission of the youth 
movement, especially that of the discovery of the way of life. 
EE Therefore, I would like to thank my beloved teachers and friends wae 
- encouraged me by sharing their life-experience. 


I. My Experience in the S.C.M. 

When I came into this movement, the first thing I sought was 
to discover the message of the Student Christian Movement, because 
I had doubted where its real value lay. Talking with great men and 
Movement leaders I have found three ideas. First, the S.C.M. is 
“an independent lay Movement.” It takes its source and draws its 
life from the Church, but is under the direction of no particular 
- church or group of churches. It provides a centre of unity for 
— all denominations. Second, the §.C.M. is a movement for dis- 
— covery of the Universal Will, in which dynamic and _ fresh- 
minded students become able to look at the many truths of their 
various sciences in the perspective of the Jesus way of life. It 
suggests that the 8.C.M. should use all the influences it possesses 
to make the university more truly educational. Third, the S.C.M. 
is an oecumenical movement in responsibility for building the Chris- 
tian Community in the world. It is taking upon itself the task of 
universal promotion of personal and international contacts between 
staff and students; and participation in voluntary societies of a 
_ cultural and social value, and research and experiment regarding the 
: relation of the university to the whole world. 

II. Student Thought Tendencies. 
‘ It has been my good fortune to be a student on this campus for 
f whine years for I still consider myself as such. Living among the 
_ students all day long I understand some of the student-recreatins are 
. collecting stamps and pictures, drinking tea in tea-shops, talking 
about the movies and singing. Outside their studies students are 
highly interested to find out the situation about the European war. 
_ One night I saw about eight hundred students standing and listening 
_ toa lecture on the world war for two and a half hours. Aftewards 
_ they were still discussnig and arguing with each other. This shows 
that ‘students pay much more. attention to international affairs than 


B EFORE I go into the report of the Student-Christian Movement 
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The Szechuan Provincial Government devotes her energy to train 
leaders of secondary level. It has decided that: (1) a secondary 
vocational school will be established in each prefacture, (2) the new 
budget will concentrate to develop vocational and normal education 
only and not general education. More than five vocational schools 
have been established in the past two alan All of them are attached 
to some industrial plants. 


The commercial or industrial organizations are chiefly Sichiiee 
technical men or women for their own purposes. Periods of training 
vary from a few months to several years. All educational works — 
are closely cooperating with the actual industrial or commercial — 
operations. The writer is invited by the Ming San Industrial — 
cooperation, Szechuan Silk Company and several banking coopera- 
tions to organize a senior vocational middle school. This school 
will add four new vocational departments besides the general depart- 
ment, which has seven hundred students now. The four new depart- 
ments are namely: commercial, sericulture, machinery mechanics, 
and mining. The first two departments will be ready for admitting 
new students this fall, and the next year the other two departments 
will be ready. At the same time this school will be used by the 
National College of Rural Reconstiuction, headed by Dr. James Y. 
C. Yen, as a practice school to train teachers of rural works. 


One of the most important significant advancements of voca- 
tional education in Szechuan is that the method of teaching has 
been greatly improved. Formally, all vocational schools were teach- 
ing their students through books and blackboards or _ teachers’ 
lectures, but now they are all attached to some industrial plants. 
Therefore, education and vocational practices are closely related. — 
Students are not only reading books but are also using their hands : 
to learn business operations. 


Ill. The Enforcement of Compulsory Elementary Rdacation 

Since March of this year the Szechuan Provincial Government 
has just put the new Hsien System (378% iJ) into practice. The 
spirit of this system is not political but educational. Each political 
unit must have enough primary schools for children of that. section, 
and leaders of the local government are at the same time principals of 
the primary schools. On the other hand it is not purely educational 
in the old sense, that is, education for reading and writing only. It 
is also political, because education is designated to improve the local 
political conditions. The success of this new Hsien System has to 
depend upon the training of leaders who know both education and 
local government. The government is just trying to open a few 
schools of this sort. : | | 

There is too much to write about education in Szechuan at 
present. I just take this opportunity to mention a few important 
instances for friends to know how education is helping to defeat 
Japanese militarism, , | | 
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‘The Student Christian Movement in West China 
Union University | 
GEORGE DSANG. 


EFORE I go into the report of the Student Christian Movement 
B in West China Union University, I would like to express my 


hearty thanks to many friends who have given their help and 

appreciation in supervising my work and also a better direc- 
tion and deeper development to my personal growth and integration. 
People on the campus are wonderful and stirring. Hanta is my second 


birth place because of all it has meant in my life. These three 
years of work have not only filled me with the knowledge of work 


but also with an intellectual outlook on the mission of the: youth 
movement, especially that of the discovery of the way of life. 


Therefore, I would like to thank my beloved teachers and friends who 


encouraged me by sharing their life-experience. 


I. “My Experience in the S.C.M. 


When I came into this movement, the first thing I sought was 


to discover the message of the Student Christian Movement, because 
I had doubted where its real value lay. Talking with great men and 
Movement leaders I have found three ideas. First, the §.C.M. is 
“an independent lay Movement.” It takes its source and draws its 


life from the Church, but is under the direction of no particular 
church or group of churches. It provides a centre of unity for 
all denominations. Second, the S.C.M. is a movement for dis- 


covery of the Universal Will, in which dynamic and fresh- 


minded students become able to look at the many truths of their 


various sciences in the perspective of the Jesus way of life. It 
suggests that the 8.C.M. should use all the influences it possesses 
_ to make the university more truly educational. Third, the $.C.M. 


is an oecumenical movement in responsibility for building the Chris- 


: _tian Community in the world. It is taking upon itself the task of 


universal promotion of personal and international contacts between 
staff and students; and participation in voluntary societies of a 
cultural and social value, and research and experiment regarding the 


: relation of the university to the whole word. 
j ll. Student Thought Tendencies. 


It has been my good fortune to be a student on this campus for 


_ nine years for I still consider myself as such. Living among the 
_ students all day long I understand some of the student-recreatins are 
_ collecting stamps and pictures, drinking tea in tea-shops, talking 
- about the movies and singing. Outside their studies students are 


highly interested to find out the situation about the European war. 
One night I saw about eight hundred students standing and listening 


4] to a lecture on the world war for two and a half hours. Aftewards 


they were still discussnig and arguing with each other. This shows 
that students pay much more attention to international affairs than 
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to their own national news of war. Now, however, the National 
Constitution Movement is filled with student discussion. This seems 
to show that real democracy is in harmony with the needs of youth. 
Another tendency is that the students are now becoming aware of 
the importance of life problems and very sincerely asking many 
questions on friendship, marriage, personality, and politics. Such 
questions as they never thought to. ask or dared to before. A special 
trend in each club or organization is that the students are interested 
in publishing some writings. Many valuable articles might be posted 
on the bulletin board if it were allowed. Extra-curricular activities 
are tremendously helping learning and health. Meetings, visiting 
teams, drill and playing ball are getting more and more appreciations. 
About one-third of the staff and students disappear after class. 
Where are they? What would they like to join? The question of 
student thought is hard to study. From the educational point of 
view it is sad to say that most students have confused minds and 
contradictory philosophies. Many of them can not express them- 
selves clearly. Politically, there are democracy, communism, and 
other thought groups among students, but there are cooperating 
in the same purpose for the courageous resistance of invasion. The 
student mind tends to be rather conservative. Some body has said 
that the Chinese advisers’ mind is more conservative than the 
foreigners; the students’ mind more than the advisers.’ I quote one 
of the university ethical classes’ suggestions. They said: “Religion 
has to have superstition.” Jesus deeply sighed: “Why do the men 
of today ask for a miraculous sign?” 


IiI. Activity and Problem. 


One insistent query of the Christian students in the university 
is how to correlate religious faith with action. It seems that students 
are interested more in the social effectiveness of religion than in 
the mere theological assertions. Religion can not function in a 
vacuum. It must be applied in all phases of personal outgoing. 
Students have enjoyed participating in such activities as rural team 
for social and evangelistic work in the country round about the 


university on Sundays, night school every evening in Education | 


Building, servant fellowship work, service among students, war re- 
fugee service, singing groups, worship services, discussion groups, 
Bible study groups, international] relation club, retreats, conferences 
and student fellowship groups We all believe that: S.C.M. activity 
does not only mean to train the ability of ‘students and to discover 
the interests of students. It also brings a broad sense of living in 
a Christian community. Recently the government programme has 
interfered with the spare time of the new students, but a good number 
of them came in our activity when they.were free. _ ‘ 


The two Omei Ashrams last summer with twenty-five students 
in each, under the leadership of Dr. Phelps, Mr. Willmott and Dr. 
Agnew, were a faithful discovery of God: Because the students 
intellectually rearranged their minds into greater integration, and 
lived in a healthy genuine friendship. In the Kunming National 
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Christian Student Conference, many of the delegates said: “We 


ms — Christians have our real teaching in Jesus’ life by which, with de- 
th, | liberate thought and actual practice, we are able to build our Kingdom 
of of God in China right now.” | | 

ny — The Student fellowship groups are helping students and facult- 


ch — ies too. Dr. T. Z. Koo said “The fellowship group is the most valu- 
ial § able work in the 8.C.M., both leaders and students have to enter 
ed — into a deeper sense of fellowship.” Our National Movement leaders 
ed — Mr. Kiang Wen-han, Mr. George Wu, praised our fellowship groups. 
ies — They said: “Such organized groups with experienced leaders are 
ng — extraordinary in Chinese universities.” 

is, § | _ Students, in general, lack real information about the Church as 
ss. — awhole. On the 14th of April I had the privilege to run a retreat 
of — for youths under the Methodist Church, Dr. Peter Shih spoke on 
of — the subject “My Church.” One hundred and twenty students there 
nd — were feeling a great new atmosphere of the church. It shows that 
m- — the students are loving their church if they understand what the 
nd — Church is. | 


ng Fe After all, what are we trying to do for next year? To help 
he _ students to gain life through Jesus is our great task today. The new 
‘id ' preparing for a different world for future generations to live in 
he _ should be started now. If we wait till the war is ended before we 
n€ — begin to think out plans for a changed world, there will be nothing 
1 — produced as the result of disillusioned, sickened, tired hearts 
- — and minds and in that weariness we shall once again lose this second 

- chanee of creating a plan so all human in its breadth and depth, so 


forgiving in its understanding, that there can be a real awakening 
and cooperation of all nations. | 


Christian Activities in War-Torn China* 
| Fifth Instalment. 
A Compilation by 
JOHN sg. BARR : 
T HE first instalment was published in. September, 1938 and 


described Christian Activities under the seven headings: The 
Spirit of Chinese Christians; The Morale of the Missionaries, 
Carrying on Normal Activities; Carrying on Special Work; 
Relief; Conditions of the Refugees; and International Connections. 
The second instalment was published in March, 1939 and described 
the work under the same headings as in the first instalment, laying 
special emphasis on the work of Relief. The third instalment was 
published in September, 1939 and described the constructive Christian 
work that. was being carried on in spite of war conditions, laying 


*Most of the quotations are from the bulletins of the National Christian 
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special emphasis on the developing work in West and South-West 
China under the headings: Carrying on; Relief; Work in the West 
and South-West; and Christianity in Action. The Fourth instalment 
was published in March, 1940 and presented the activities of the 
Christian groups under regional headings—North China; East 
China; Central China; South China; and West China. This present 
instalment—the fifth—will present the work under the headings— 
Medical Work; Educational Work; Evangelistic Work; Literature 
Work; Y.M.C.A. Work; Y.W.C.A. Work, and Relief. | 

During these three years of warfare the National Christian 
Council has been issuing news through its Broadcasts and Bulletins, — 
which have been carried on weekly almost without. interruption. — 
Some Recorder readers do not hear the broadcasts nor do they — 
receive the Bulletins. Hence it has seemed to be worth-while to 
issue these five instalments, which are based largely on the weekly 


bulletins of the N.C.C. | 
MEDICAL WORK 
Here are some descriptions of what doctors and hospitals have 
been doing in 1940. | 


The Lame to Walk | ae 
| emirs, B........ wants to shame a servant she points to 
tae pours Dr B......... works. He is up and at Chinese study at 
‘6.30 a.m. in a determination to salvage some time for recreation, if 
only to play with little two and a half year-old M...... eecaee 
continues to do much bone surgery, for propped-up houses still fall 
on people, and children get struck with the military vehicles which 
move so fast through Nanking streets........ Dr. B........does 
not have much time to philosophize. When we asked him what his. 
major problem was, he answered out of the exasperation of that day, 
““A portable X-ray so that we can watch our patients in the 
wards and not have to move these folk with their weights 
and splints and all their surgical fixings up and down the 

weary ramps of this four-storey building.’ | 
ee says that the cases which have interested him 
most in the past three or four years are those with fractured spines. 
He has had 23 of them. One who was paralyzed is starting home 
to-day—walking! That is a joyous New Year’s Gift. The doctor 
marvels somewhat at his success, for some of these cases have not 
entered the hospital until ten days or so after injury. Except for 
the few who were paralyzed or too tardy in entering the hospital, 
he has had his fractured spine cases walking in three or four days 
after they entered and were put into casts. One patient was a 
postman who went on his regular mail route after only four months 
in the hospital. He has a painter now who can go out and do this 
work after only one month of hospital care if he does not have to 
climb-a ladder.” | / | 
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For the Very Poor Sick. 


“When the War came to Shanetinl in August 1937, it caught St. 
Luke’s Hospital of the American Church Mission over in Hongkew. 


There are now two St. Luke’s Hospitals—St. Luke’s Number 1, still 
housed in leased quarters back of the Cathedral on Kiukiang Road, 


and St. Luke’s Number 2, for poor Chinese refugees, in a leased 
building on the periphery of Shanghai. Dr. McCracken sends in the 
semi-annual. statistical report of the work done at Luke’s Number 2 
with the remark :— 
| “It shows the tremendous need there is for s a hospital where 
the very poor sick may go and receive adequate treatment.’ 
“During the last six months 2459 out of a total of 2552 were 
given free hospitalization. Each perient remained on the aver- 
age 20 days in the hospital. 
“The out Patient Department took care of 41, 660 visits, and of 
this number less than 17% were able to pay more than the usual 


fee of one cent for admittance and treatment.” 


‘More poor people than ever have come for treatment. None 


of these have been turned away, we are glad to render this service to 


needy people. It is interesting to note that malaria was thé principal 
disease met with, reports from all over the countryside indicated how 
severe the disease was, especially during the fall months. It will 
never be known how many died of malaria in Hainan during the 
year. Fortunately, we were generously supplied with quinine and in 
addition to the heavy needs in the hospital were also able to distribute 
a lot among sick people in rural areas... It is also interesting to note 


that there was comparatively little surgery, less than half of. what 


is normally done. The reason probably is the fact that people put 


off surgical work, while medical cases are considered urgent. A 


study of statistics for the year shows that there were 1954 in- 


_ patients of which. 490 were maternities. There were 72 major 


operations and 206 minor ones. 


The staff was on the job body and soul for the whole year. 


_ Surgical dressings have come as usual from the churches in America, 
_ and thanks is given to all who have helped in this way. There has 
_. been a great demand for these supplies for the number of ulcers, 
| _ abscesses etc., which we have taken care of. 


Work among lepers was carried on also. The highest number in 


; : the leprosarium at one time was 157. Under medical treatment many 


have shown improvement, however most of them are advanced cases 


: and offer very little hope for cure. But they have a place to come 


to, are well fed and cared for. Their lives are not as miserable as 
when they were without homes or shelter, driven from place to place, 
making a precarious living by begging, or even less desirable means.” 


During the last two years, some refugee doctors from Central 
Europe have been placed in Christian hospitals This paragraph 
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from a report by a surgeon who formerly worked in vos, may 


be of interest. 


A Vienna Surgeon Adjusts to Life in China. = 

“IT take the liberty to tell here my impression when I came a 
year ago from the Vienna University Clinic to this small hospital 
in China. I was not at all afraid and very conscious of having re- 
ceived my training in a modern, up-to-date institution and felt such 
that my knowledge and ability were more than sufficient for old- 
fashioned backward China. I found a hospital well-enough equipped 
to do all surgical and medical work, and plenty of sick people. But 
my courage received a considerable jolt when I realized that a doctor 


has not only to do one branch of medicine for which he has received — 
special training, but everything that needs to be done. This isn’t 


the place to tell how I fitted in but I want to state how much easier 
it is to work in a first-class famous hospital in a western state 
compared to work in a little-noticed hospital, for instance, in gray, 
dusty Tehchow, if it is done with conscience and responsibility.” 


Here is news of how a hospital has _— helping i in the training 
of church workers. | 
Hospital Experience for Church Workers. 


An interesting item in Miss Studley’s Annual Report of the 
Peking Union Bible Training Institute is that six of their graduates 
spent July-December 1939 in training at the Sleeper Davis Hospital. 
The first month was given to intensive study, and then they became 


“ward helpers.” 


“This is an experimental method of giving country workers 


added knowledge of simple nursing care, public health principles, 


dietary aids which they can use in working with women and 


children. It is hoped the course may be repeated another ad 
_ before appraising its ultimate value.” 


Hospitals have suffered damage and loss, but it is quite clear 


that Medical Mission work is carrying on to good effect. One hospital. 
reports it served 30,000 out-patients in 1939—the _—e number 


in the history of that hospital. 


Christian Medical Work. 

A Report from the Council on Medical Missians reports the 
splendid work of the hospitals throughout China, and also describes 
the way in which medical work has been curtailed. A list shows 
that 62 hospitals, 23°. of the total number of Mission hospitals ii in 
China, have suffered. A summary reads as follows: 


The loss to plant and equipment is estimated at over $1,500, 000 


national currency. But, despite this, we read: 
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“The more distant outlook of Christian medical work is still 
full of+ Mepe....:... Peace is bound to come sooner or later. 
In the peried of. reconstruction. ..:.....in which medical needs 
will be desperate, the opportunities for service will be even 
greater. The past two years have seen the undisputed spiritual 
value of the hospitals in China in bringing men to Christ. 

- Thousands have been converted through the influence of mission 
hospitals. They form the best witness of the living Church.” 


Many Christians who are neither doctors nor nurses have con- 


tinued to help in the work of caring for the sick and wounded. 


Friends of the Wounded. 

- “T was very much impressed by the work of the Friends of the 
Wounded in one hospital here. There are more than 500 patients. 
This hospital is very well managed, clean, orderly and efficient. It 
is different from a year ago before the Friends of the Wounded came 


' in. The death rate has dropped from 200 a month to 10. This group 


of the Friends of the Wounded consist of 4 units, namely: the 
Salvation Army, Y.W.C.A., the Chinese Red Cross and the Women’s 


q Advisory Committee of the New Life Movement. The head is an 


officer of the Salvation Army, a very energetic young Chinese. It is 


4 a purely philanthropic and humanitarian work. There are Japanese 
_ patients in it, and they have been very well treated.” 


EDUCATION AL WORK 
The many upsets to the work of schools have made teachers and 


_ students seek out new methods of work. Good adjustments to local 
_ conditions have been made in many places, and new work is meeting 
with success. 


A Practical Experiment in Homeceatt 
Mrs. Jenner, of Chengtu, writes of how a Szechwan Junior Girls 


Middle School took a baby as a member of their Household Science 


Home. She says: 


“J had found that alidionisl the girls had learned the theory 
of infant feeding they were at a loss when actually confronted 
_with the practical thing unless they had the experience in per- 

sonal preparation and feeding of the baby, so it was to assist 

them in their nutrition work in this way that we took a baby.... 

a practical method of teaching the girls how to follow a routine 

and schedule with regard to a baby’s sleep, mealtime, etc., and 

to give practical experience in bathing. She came to us with 
a bad ease of scabies and a bad case of rickets. She was four 
- months old and very, very tiny.... The students took turns 
in caring for our little girl. Feeding, dressing, everything but 

. the baby’s laundry was their responsibility.... The girls were 
ever so thrilled to see her changing, for at first they could not 
- quite understand why we would have taken such a sickly child 
for them to look after.... When the end of the school year 
came Chen Mei Mei went home to her mother a healthy, happy 
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baby, having left the girls of the Junior Middle School much 
richer in a practical knowledge of Child Care and Training.” 


_A Library that is Used. 

‘There were stoves in the Domestic Science Department, such as 
the girls might use later in their own homes. There were sewing 
machines. There was an Art Studio. And there was a library which 


was used! 


that the students only read stories. Not here. The reading of 
the students is carefully guided. They are advised which books 
to consult in connection with their lessons, and are given Reading — 
Lists to widen their general reading. I think I have never before — 
seen a school where the students have so much help in this way. — 
“IT came away feeling that in this school the girls were 
being prepared for life in its various aspects....spiritual, cul- 
tural and as well as intellectual. 


How a School in Kweiyang Meets Air Raids, 

One school in Kweiyang, reported by Miss Teagarden, provides 
each student with a light weight stool and a thin board to hang 
about his neck. When the siren sounds the alarm, the student n2eds 
only to pick up his light equipment and run ‘to the: school a 


From Music Teaching to Training. 

When Miss Gwendolyn Seng, of the Music Department of Central 
China College, returned from study in the States last year, Bishop 
Gilman asked her to go to the aid of the Diocesan Union School at 
Chennan. Miss Cox says of her: 

“What she is doing for the girls is marvelous. She is a 
real mother to them, helping them with their problems, caring 
for them when sick, ‘and now she is teaching them how to use 
their hands. We have cooking lessons and carpentry, and believe 

it or not, they have nearly finished a croquet set! I marvel at 
the smoothness of. the balls and accuracy of the mallets.” | 


In the occupied areas, some forms of. educational work have been 
carried on under considerable difficulties. Variety of program has 
been necessary. 


Educational Service . in an Occupied City. 


“Our industrial school has grown stronger this dieint year in the 
variety and quality of work done by the girls. They have continucd 
to cook all their own simple food, but in addition have served a_ 
number of feasts to various groups of people. We have been quite 
proud of their culinary skill. In addition to plain sewing, cloth shce- 
making, crocheting, knitting, tatting, and embroidery, they hav 
begun to do some attractive cross een on grass linen. The demand 


“Sometimes we hear that school libraries are little used, or . : 
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for thele nina and towels is so great, that they have not been 
able to keep adequate stocks on hand. Their tooth powder, vanishing 


. cream, and toy cloth animals have also sold well. However, one of 


our most profitable undertakings has been the sale of candy and 
small cakes which the girls have made. At our Christmas sale, they 


sold 16 different kinds. These are made from Chinese products, 


such as Chinese malt, peanuts, bran, etc. Making bean milk, bean 
curd, and preparing the latter for sale in various forms, has been 
another venture which has helped some of the poorest girls to earn 
part of their fees. Our poultry all died last summer, but we hope 
to start again this spring with new stock. However, our pigs have 
done well and been very profitable, and our experimental hams were 
very successful. We wished we had many more. The gardening - 
courses have been much more helpful this year than last. Miss 
Stewart, who came to help us in January, has put new life into the 
weaving, teaching ‘the girls’ pattei*n work, and’ expecting soon to 
begin instructing in simple dyeing processes, 

“We feel there are many possibilities for service of.a high ord 
through the industrial school which has developed so remarkably 
during the last two years, but we are facing many problems in con- 
nection with it. Our budget is mostly covered by gifts and relief 
funds, the mission appropriation being only $420.00 per year. If the 
work ‘continues, we must try to iat it on a firmer financial founda- 


tion.” 


- Eacouragine’ news about the response of students to the Chris- 
tian message comes from several quarters. 


-Non-Christian Schools Welcome the Gospel. 


“Not only Christian but non-Christian schools the 
gospel. In a non-Christian school 600 students, 10 miles out of the 
city, in a village temple, gave us a great welcome. Three or four of 
the faculty are earnest Christians and they wish to get Christian 
groups started. We could only spend half a day in this school. 
Another non-Christian school with eight hundred students urged us 
to spend several days with them but we found it impossible to 20 
even for one meeting. . 7 

“After returning to Chengtu, I met the head of a large govern- 

ment school which is in a new and growing city near Chungking. 7 
He said, ‘Why didn’t you come to our school? We have nearly eight 
hundred students and an income of $120.000 a year. Our schoo] is 
a government school, using government funds, but the leadership is 


Christian and we intend to put ona full Christian program, We want 


vou to come and hold meetings for -us.’ 


Students in Kweiyang. 


“Victor is in good form and perfectly happy with lots of work 
to do: no fewer than 10 Bible classes. One is. for Government 
officials, at their request. Some are in English and some are in 
Chinese. Altogether, there are -70 or 80 in these classes, 
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_ _“Each Sunday evening we are ‘At Home’ to any who would like 
to drop in, and we hope quite a number of students will come to see 
us then. We both teach English at the Great China University 
(which moved to Kweiyang from Shanghai)—at least I’m actually 
at their Middle School, teaching six hours a week. We thoroughly 
enjoy it. Now, the first of the Middle School students are showing 
an interest in our Church, and one has already told me that he wants 
to become a Christian. So, teaching English is far from being a 
waste of time.... | | 

“‘T'm having some marvelous experiments in cookery—though 
for baking I have only a petrol tin’? | | 


“Mrs. Quentin Huang writes of Bishop Hall’s recent visit to | 


Kweiyang, when he confirmed 31 persons prepared by her husband 


in his classes among students and faculty.” 


The Students for Christ. 

“The third area that has been affected by the war is the great 
student group. For years under the impact of communism and 
exaggerated Nationalism the students of China, and even those in 
our Christian schools, have been suspicious and critical. The hearts 
of the Missionaries and Christian leaders have been rejoicing in the 
new spirit that has been markedly at work among the students in 


these war years. | 

“As one who has‘been in close touch with students for nearly 
forty years I can bear witness that not for a generation has there 
been such interest in Bible study. Such willingness to accept Christ 
as — Saviour, such a desire to make Christ known to their own 
people. | 
“Last Christmas season we were cheered when 39 students from 
Foochow College and our Ingtai Academy united with the Church, 
but when the Easter Communion season arrived imagine our feelings 
_ as seventy students from the four local schools asked that they might 

confess Christ and at the 8:00 o’clock baptismal service presented 

themselves for baptism and were welcomed in the fellowship of 
Christ’s followers. More than half came from homes where they 
were the only Christians. | 

“Voluntary Bible Classes are having a record enrollment in the 
schools. It is almost impossible to get Bibles to supply the demand 
from the students. The religious note is sounded with increasing 
frequency and earnestness in school assembly.” | | 


A School in a Village. ee | 

“The religious ‘life of the school has improved with evacuation. 
There are no distractions such as they had in Chengtu. The girls 
put up with the inconveniences in fine spirit. They have to stand 
while they eat, for there isn’t room for benches on the veranda that 
serves as dining-room.” | | 
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Here j is a report of enrollment i in a Christian colleges, for the 


winter of 1940. 


Christian Colleges 


“The Christian colleges , and universities are now grouped as 
follows: 


(1) Shanghai International Settlement Perrier 3325 
| Hangchow College .......... 
St. John’s University 
University of Shanghai ............. ae 
Sooenow University 1021 


This does not include the medical students of St. John’s Univer- 
sity. If these were included, St. John’s enrolment would be in the 
region of a thousand. 


Chengtu, Szechwan ........... 1498 
Nanking University ................ 519 
West China Union University ....... 563 

(8) Yenching University (Peipimg) 982 
(4) Fukien Province, Fukien Christian University | 
Hwa Nan Women’s College | | | 
(Foochow to Yenping, 62. 
(5) Lingnan, Canton (now in Hongkong) 536 
(6) Hwa Chung, Wuchang (now in Hsichow) .......... i 


EVANGELISTIC WORK | 


One recurrent note in accounts of evangelistic work is that of 
determination to carry on the spreading of the Gospel no matter 


what the difficulties may be. To-day the Church means more in 


China than it ever did before—to Christians as well as to non- 
Christians. 


Christians seek a Church Home. 


“The thing which brought me the deepest satisfaction was the 


eagerness with which the Christians. who went west sought out 


a Church home........ Where there are no churches, groups of 
Christians are banding themselves together for worship. ‘Students in 


colleges are also forming their own worship groups. To see all this 


is to realize that Christianity has reached the very roots of thinking 
and feeling in China. Without doubt the Church, under the present 


unusual conditions, will make a deeper impression upon the shrewd, 


independent, conservative people of the West than it would have 


A Christian Fellowship Union. 


“We can never forget our Christian friends t in Chungking, where 


5 We spent the year 1938. There we had a Sheng Kung Hui Fellowship 


Union. The Methodist Church eran loaned us a hall........for 


% 
at 
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our Sunday Service and other. meetings. Bishop Sung often visited 


Chungking and preached at our services. 
“In Chengtu we met many friends from the Hankow diocese. 
You don’t feel lost when you have the Church to go to........ ws 


Assembly of iheiHsun Tao Kung Hui. (English Methodists i in roe 

“The reports indicated steady growth. For instance, in the 
Wenchow District last year 10 new churches were built, making 220 
in that area. In.Yunnan there is a Christian Community among the 
tribes of 30,000 people, with 30.primary schools and a staff of 90. 
In Hongkong, 654 new members have been baptized in the last four 
weara...;5 4.4. (Here followed reports. of schools, new schools, union 
schools. ete.) It looks as if nothing can stop the yeuren growing, 


certainly not a war.’ 


Services Under War ‘Conditions. ae 

“Our work goes on as best it can. We have several women pre- 
paring for Confirmation, and hope to have others admitted as catechu- 
mens on the first dark Sunday evening. Last “moon” our nights were 
rather disturbed, so it. seems better to choose a dark night! 


“Last Sunday night, two babies were to be bantised, and it was 


arranged to have 2 a special service of preparation for the godparents 
in the afternoon. But that service could not be held; the siren sent 
us underground instead! The evening service was about an hour late, 
but the babies were safely baptised. 

“The Sunday before ‘that, there was:an: adult bention. Some 
vears ago, this man had heard some preaching and had procured 
a gospel. This he studied by himself, and was greatly impressed. 
Later on he fell ill, and prayed for healing. When his prayer was 
eranted, he vowed to become a Christian, but he was drafted into 


the army and had no chance of being taught. Some months ago he | 


was sent as a wounded soldier to.a place where we have an evangelist 
and there he came daily for teaching. The Sunday before he returned 
to the front, he walked eighteen miles to receive baptism. Some of 
his comrades are receiving instruction too.” 


Throurhout the vears of war there have been many practical 


demonstrations of unity nies cooperation amongst the various denomi-: 


nations. 


The Spirit of Unity in Chanckine: 

“For three Sundays of the month, Mr. Tsang ednducts a service 
such as one would find in any Methodist or Presbyterian Church, 
wearing his usual Chinese gown. But on the first Sunday lis a he 
holds a regular Anglican Communion Service, vested in surplice and 
stole. Baptized members of all communions are invited to receive 
and they resnond very gladly, coming up to kneel at the altar rail 
Re oe On the Sundavs when there is no communion service in the 
church hall, a simple Eucharist is held in a small chapel across the 
way, called St. marys ; Chapel, and. ony who are not Anglican also 
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young people. 
_ Evangelism amongst Youth. 
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come to this. The spirit cf goodwill and cooperation seems so natural 
and unstrained that it is hard to see why Church unity should be 
so difficult of attainment in the rest of the world. And of course I 
was delighted to find our new union hymnal, Hymns of Universal 
Praise, in use here when I arrived.” 


- Christian work is being vigorously carried on in almost all parts 
of China. Here is part of a report from Hainan. 


Evangelistic Work in Hainan. 

_“Recently the Hoihow church, which is self supporting, has under- 
taken’a project which is worthy of mention. Largely due to the 
active interest of two of the elders and the pastor, the work was 
started six miles east of Hoihow. For several years the Tang family, 
who are members of the church, have conducted a flourishing clinic 
and maternity center in the Market of Tin-si. Sensing a good op- 
portunity and anxious that the Gospel go hand in hand with the 
medical center, the church assumed the responsibility of opening a 


chapel alongside, and up to the present time several of the lay mem- 


bers have shared in looking after the services. This is an encourag- 
ing piece of work, undertaken in a fine spirit and it is hoped that 
other similar places will be opened as the vision and experience of the 
church broadens. 

~“Hoihow Neighborhood Sunday Sehool still meets in the hospital 
Chapel, but could use a larger room. Over a hundred children packed 
into a small room is not ideal for a auiet reverent service, but it is 
amazing into how small a space small bodies can be put! Lack of 
more space has the advantage of having the children come on time 
so as to get the best seats. The average attendance for the year has 
been ninety-one, which is larger than any year before recorded. This 
may in part be due to the influence of the Church Day School which 
meets on the Compound. or it may be due to quieter times, there being 
now no fear of air-raids or other alarms. Because of the lack of 
space, we can divide only into three classes; one for boys, (all ages), 
one for girls and one for the mothers with babies. This latter class 
was started because so many mothers came to church bringing little 
ones who disturbed the service with their crying. There are often 
as many as ten mothers (or grandmothers) and sixteen fittle ones. 


Our pennies, whether Chinese or Japanese, still go towards the sup- 


port of a leper boy in the Hoihow Leprosarium, and we no longer 
find it hard to raise the monthly C.$3.00 promised but occasionally 
more than double that amount. The Good Seed is being sown by 
song. memory work. and story; pray that it may be watered by 


LE the Holy Spirit and bring in a bounteous harvest to the Lord of the 


Harvest.” 


_ From a city in the occupied area comes news of work amongst 


“One of the happy situations in our city churches is the fact 


f that over half the applicants for baptism and those received into the 
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churches are Young People. We have tried to meet the need of these 
young Christians in different ways and to give them a real sense of 
responsibility in their school, church, and community. Although 
there is still much to be desired, the young people have been organized 
into fellowship groups, a Christian Endeavor Society, evangelistic 
bands, Junior boys and girls clubs and young people’s choirs. It was 
a thrilling sight to see our Han Djung Church filled with 1200 young 
people at the Christmas and Easter Festivals, and to hear well trained 
choirs and a joint choir of 200 raise their voices in joyous praise 
of their Saviour. | | | 

“Another encouraging part of the evangelistic program is the 
large field of opportunity among women inquirers in our city churches, 
Two new women evangelists have helped us this past year, making 
a total of five women workers, who have done splendidly in organizing 
and training the women and girls in our schools and churches. As 
a result of the Women’s Summer Conference, which had an enrollment F 
of 200, there were eight Women’s Evangelistic Bands organized, which — 
have done an excellent work in the homes of inquirers throughout the 
year.” | 


One most heartening sign is that the Church in China is not 
just content with keeping going or carrying on, but is determined § 
also to pioneer and take advantage of new openings. ee 


A Frontier Missionary. | | | 

“We have done something in our church (Old North Gate) recent- 
ly which will, I believe, be far-reaching in the good it accomplishes 
both for us as a group and for others. A member of our church 
who is a contractor and architect has taken a contract for a tremen- 
dously big building project in free China in Yunnan Province. He 
plans to send there something like three thousad workmen and they 
expect to be gone for three years. He said he wanted an evangelistic 
worker to go along. As we were looking hither and yon for some- — 
one, God had, it seems, put it into the heart of one of our very own — 
to go. Young Mr. H. S. Chang, a rather recent church member, but § 
a very earnest and careful student of the Bible, volunteered to go. 
Two weeks ago the church joyously and enthusiastically appointed 
him as our missionary. Already, without any effort having been 
made, more than two-thirds of his first year’s salary has_ beer 
pledged. I had never thought of seeing our church sending out a 
missionary to China’s far-flung frontier. There was such a reverent 
stillness, a sacred hush over the church as the members gathered the 
day Mr. Chang was appointed.” | | 


That Christian. workers are trying to help the welfare of the 
country folk of China is well-known, and here are two accounts oi 
such work. | | 


Helping the Farmers. 


“The work of Crop Improvement and Extension of improved 
seed has continued without interruption. The Mission continues te 
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cooperate with the University of Nanking. Agronomy Department 
through long distance correspondence. | 


“This year farmers in this region planted 350,000 mow—7,000 


more than last year—of the standard variety of wheat No. 61. The 


more recently improved wheat No. 141-9 yields '23% higher than No. 
61. This was the second year of extension of this seed to the 
farmers, and 2000 mow were planted as compared with 400 last year. 
The supply of No. 141-9 is still not sufficient to meet the demand. 


“Kao-liang No. 26-24 yields 39% higher than the farmers’ yield 
and was much in demand this year. The stalks are used for fuel, © 
and since coal is scarce and expensive the area of extended kaoliang 
is especially large this year, being 5000 mow. | 

“Barley and millet are not planted to a large acreage in this region, 
so are not being expended. But the work of seed improvement in 
barley, millet and soy-beans is being carried on. The farmers may 
always purchase the improved seed from the Department. 


“The sale of nursery trees was less this year compared to former 
years when the young trees were never sufficient to meet the demand. 
The destruction of trees during the last year or two hasn’t encouraged 


planting. 


“The farmer are eager to secure the Rhode Island Red chickens 
and eggs from the Department. This American variety of chicken 


produces larger eggs and are much larger for meat than the local 


strains. The demand exceeds the supply, however, as the flock is 


small and the eggs are never enough. 


“The Agricultural Department is meeting a real need in this 
region where the economic problem is ever present. The work of 
Crop Improvement is benefitting the common people in a very prac- 
‘tical way.” 


The Church in North China. oe | 

“A delightful letter from the Rev. James A. Hunter of the Lu 
Ho Rural Service Center, Tungchow, Hopei, asks if we would like 
an account of some rather prosaic doings which reveal the fact 
that some regular mission work is going on.” He then describes a 
Poultry Show, and tells of a Folk School, a Rural Workers’ Training 
Class and a Voluntary Workers’ Class about to open. | 

“Yesterday I went out to a village 14 miles north of here to 
attend a Poultry Show. So far as I know it is the second real Poultry 
Show ever to be held in North China. The first was more than ten 
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showing two beautiful pullets purchased from a neighbor. The 
villagers not only had to contend with the usual enemies of disease 
and small predatory animals, but bandits and their pursuers had 
taken a heavy toll of the available poultry. An organization called 
the “Yu Ai She” is responsible for this and other reconstruction 
work in the village, the nucleus of which is the church. They have 
no pastor but a number of active voluntary workers.’ ” ae | 


In the field of evangelism, the Nanking Theological Seminary has 
been developing its plans for the training of workers along various 
lines. | | 
New Activities of the Nanking Theological Seminary. 

“A new feature of our work this year has been a weekly broad- 
cast each Tuesday evening from the Christian Broadcasting Station 
of Shanghai. On alternate Tuesday the library extension service has 
used the half hour for book reviews and for getting the Christian 
community in Shanghai familiar with the work of this extension 
service. The other two Tuesdays each month have been used by the 
Seminary for general programs to the Christian community. 


“We feel that there are valuable opportunities of carrying the 
work of the Seminary to the people in these broadcasts. 

“A notable contribution which the Seminary is making to the 
Christian movement and especially to theological education is through 
the work of its Editorial Department under the direction of Mr. 
Hsieh Sheo Ling. This department does not only publish the Semin- 
ary Review which has grown in the value of its articles very greatly 
during the past year, but it is also doing translation work and is 
cooperating with the National Committee of the Y.M.C.A. also in the 
translation of important Christian books from the West. One of 
the largest projects of the Editorial Department is the translation 
of the Abingdon Bible Commentary. The translation of this im- 
portant work is making rapid progress and it is hoped that before 
ab I very definite need for biblical help will be supplied by this 
work.” | 


Naturally, many evangelistic workers have had to continue spend- 
ing much time on administering relief as great need has persisted, 
especially in North China. | 


War, Fiood and Famine. 

“Kao Yang was the most important cotton city in North China 
before the commencement of hostilities. The whole population was 
engaged in the manufacture of cloth. As one walked the streets, 
the rattle of the looms and shuttles could be heard from morning 
till night. One German dye firm did more business at Kao Yang. 
although it is some 20 miles from the nearest railway line, than in 
any other city in North China. Now the streets are deserted. Many 
of the compound doors were open, the inhabitants gone, just as if. 
they had left in a hurry. It is said that out of 16,000 people there 
are not more than 4,000 left. | 
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“War has hit the city hard, for it has lost its means of livelihood 
—cotton—but war had been followed by flood and then famine, and 
the people are poor and hungry. 

, “The city headmen received us as we alighted from the bus— 
about 15 of them—and then they invited us to eat for the purpose 
of talking over the local situation. They said the majority of the 


people were starving, just surviving on tree leaves and wheat sprouts 


which are ground together and can be purchased for 5 cents per 
Chinese pound. I secured a sample of this food (?)—vile stuff— 
and brought it to Peking to display. — 

“At Paotingfu I saw some of the thousands of refugees who have 
fled the country-side and occupied vacant buildings around the city. 
We are giving something from money in hand to keep them alive, 


| but they have to find food to augment the grain we give, to make 


it last longer. I saw them cooking acacia leaves in Chinese ovens, 


making porridge with them. In the same way I saw them preparing 


and eating herbs and plants ‘gathered from dirty streams, stuff that 
stank like stagnant water, and even the white spring blossoms gather- 


‘ed from the trees. Some still had grain from the last distribution 


to make the porridge more palatable. 

“My heart was drawn out to them: these people with a will to 
live. surviving on the grass of the fields. One woman held up for 
us to see a number of potato and turnip peelings she had found in 
a garbage tin, and she chewed the dirtv stuff with relish. Poor 
things! Is there no answer to the huge ‘Why?’ that mystifies us as 
we see men and women suffer like this? 


“The relief scheme in operation supervised by the Regional Officer, 
Adjutant Wessels, is to run for a period of two and a half to three 
months. Women and children will be cared for longer than the men. 
Grain is being distributed in the Paotingfu area to at least five 
thousand refugees and as many as funds permit will be helped in Kao 
Yang. The ration is 30 chin of grain per person for 70 days. This 


gives slightly less than half a chin per day, which is not enough, 


but will keep them alive.” 


: LITERATURE WORK: 


There has been an insistent demand for Christian Literature, 
and only the Jack of ‘good er facilities prevents still 
greater distribution. 


_ Christian Literature Society Books. 


“Since the first of this year, 31 new publications have come from 
the press. i. The children have not been forgotten and another 
volume of The Pictorial Life of Our Saviour is now available. This 
makes six of these little booklets to delight the children and a seventh 
should be off before the end of this month. The 8th edition of Book 
Il of this Series has just come from the press. It is the second 
edition of 10,000 copies to be printed this year. In all 41,000 copies 
have been printed in the 21 months since it was first published. This 
volume i is on The Boyhood of Jesus and we believe it holds an all-time 
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record for circulation. This has been done, too, in spite of the fact 
that we have had to increase the price by 50%. 


“Since January first 157 of our publications have been reprinted. 
b gc ke We have repeatedly stated that the demand for books, other 
than hymnals, was largely for the simpler books. However we have 
met with a surprise in the matter of Hasting’ s Bible Dictionary. In 
1923 we reprinted an edition of 500 copies which lasted us for 
something over five years. With this in mind, when the book came 
up for reprinting again last November. we decided to issue only 300 
copies. These, we estimated would last for at least two years, 
Though it would reduce the cost to publish a larger number in an §& 
edition, we feared to stock large quantities of this bulky volume, 
lest the increased cost might possibly slow up sales and result in the § 
books monopolizing valuable space in our 'yodown. Once more our 
lack of faith will mean a greater outlay. More than 220 of these 
books have been sold in the last five months and we may be obliged to 
reprint at something like three times the cost........ _ In the first 
five months of this year receipts from sales amounted to $61,302.28. 
During the same period of 1939 these amounted to $33,319.50. Of 
course all our books are selling at higher prices but we had feared 
the increase might cause a serious falling off in sales. So far this 
has not been noticeable. Of course we have not vet increased our 
prices to anything like the proportional increase in expenses. No 
doubt part of the explanation for the maintenance of sales is to be 
found in the fact that in many cases where funds have been available 
for the purchase of literature they have been in foreign currencies 
and these have brought larger sums in Chinese dollars. It is too 
soon yet to estimate what the possible future affect on sales the 


Christian | | 

“Throughout these war years the Christian Literature Society 
for China has continued to send its five magazines out regularly every 
month. There was a very considerable drov in circulation following F— 
the outbreak of hostilities in Shanghai. But as time passed con- f 
fidence in the postal communications was restored and people wanted § 
their magazines again. Each one of the five has now surpassed 
its pre-war circulation. This is indeed an interesting fact when 
‘we consider that there are still so many places to which thev cannot 
be sent and that nearly all of them take a much longer time to reach 
their destination. But they do get there even to far-corners of 
Szechuen province with a really surprising regularity. 

“The circulation has been specially speeded up within the past 
vear. Happy Childhood, the children’s magazine, has since last June fF 
increased its circulation by 50%. The Woman’s Star, magazine for F 
the semi-literate peoples, both those studying phonetic and character, F- 
increased by 60% in the same time. The Woman’s Messenger, the > 
magazine for educated women and the first magazine to be published f- 
for women in China, increased 80% in this period. It is more difficult 
to estimate the increase in the other two magazines. Shining Light, 
the magazine for Young People, and The Preachers’ Magazine, were 
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fact _ put out in combined form as a war-time measure. But at the first of 

_ this year they resumed independent issue. It is therefore difficult to 

ited. § distinguish which subscribers were definitely for which magazine last 

her — year, but the total circulation for both in May,of this year is 120% 

e - more than the circulation of the combined magazine in May of last 

for ‘I “How do we account for this increase? There is no doubt but 
ime — that the figures show a general increase of interest in Christian 
300 _ publications. But there is another factor which undoubtedly tends 
ars. § to enlarge the circulation of magazines. Owing to the unsettled con-— 

an § dition of communications, there are large numbers of places in China 
me, — to which no books may be sent. Only magazines previously registered 
the _ with the postal authorities are accepted for transportation. This 
dra - means that the only new materials which can reach many places 
e“€ EF must come from magazines. I+ seems natural therefore that more 
de | people are subscribing for them.” : 

Of ‘ - The China Bible House has had a busy time trying to fill all its 
red orders. People in many provinces are wanting to read this old book 
this — which still has a message for us to-day. | 
No The Old Book in a Modern Age. | 

bef “At tea one afternoon we had together three benefactors of the 
ble — Bible ‘Society. One was Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang. He gave his 

‘og | simple, rugged testimony. It is wonderful the way he can quote 


Scripture. He reminded us of my first meeting with him years ago 
the | .in Peking when we had gone to arrange for the distribution of pocket 

_ testaments to the soldiers in his barracks there. It was the beginning 
_ of the ‘Million Testaments for China Campaign.’ | 
: “The second was a woman doctor who out of her daily earnings as 
a practising physician set aside one month’s income to help the Bible 
- Society. And the third was Mr. Li Jui, the wood-oil merchant who 
_ gave us the Bible van for Mongolia and supports several colporteurs 
— in Hunan and Yunnan. He is one of these up-to-date business men 
_ whose services have been requisitioned by the government in a useful 


' English and Chinese, and to report to the Bible Society when he 
_ finds a misplaced comma in one of their editions. 

_ _ “After the tea he asked us to send a telegram to the Shanghai 
_ Office to order ten thousand pocket testaments for the wounded 
_ soldiers. A very successful campaign had just been put across by 
_ “The Friends of Wounded Soldiers.’’Magnificent work was being done 
_ Incaring for their immediate physical needs. Mr. Li and some others 
for F felt that that was not enough. They recalled how some years ago 
2f, — Madame Chiang had arranged to have all the military hospitals opened 
_ for Christian work, and especially in Nanchang hundreds of pocket 
_ testaments had been given to sick and wounded soldiers and scores. 
: of them had been won to new life in Jesus Christ. So they got 
= e — and agreed to buy these 10,000 Testaments for the wounded 


' manner, and who while doing much to help keep up his country’s 
' international credits still finds time to read his Bible in Hebrew and 
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“A day or two later vido a shies pour of rain a young Chinese 
woman came to callon me. She had recently arrived from Singapore, 
She was on her way for service in the extreme northwest. She had 
heard of this call for the wounded men. She went to the bank and § 
used her letter of credit and brought to me sixty crisp new ten dollar §— 
bills to help to pay for the little books. She had learned from her 
mother to read the Bible. She knew what it could mean to others. 
In this very modern age when women travel across a continent to. 
serve their country in need, she realized that the most needed thing 
was the Old Book with its message for every age. Modern China is 
eager for this Old Book!” . 


Here is a brief description of one problem faced by those produc. 
ing Christian literature. | | = 


Demand for Literature, but Shortage of Paper. 


In a letter some interesting facts are given in regard to the 
distribution of Christian literature. 


“In four months ending with January we have sent out one and 
‘4 half million books, posters and tracts, the biggest output being in 
January when we distributed 414,800 publications. In one day we 
sent out 80,000 tracts. It included an order for 60,000 to be sent 
to Manchuria. We have already printed 390,000 special tracts and 
posters for the week of evangelism at the Chinese New Year season, 
and these have practically all gone. We praise the Lord for the open 
doors through which to send this literature. I must not explain to 
you the ways that are used, but in answer to prayer this ministry 
is being maintained.- Our biggest problem at the present time is a 
supply of paper, and it is becoming increasingly difficult to. obtain. 
From all over the field letters are being received telling us that 
supplies of literature are exhausted and big orders are sent for more. 
In order to meet these needs of our workers and Chinese colleagues 
we must have paper, so will all friends in China and at home join in 
prayer that we may be able to renew our stocks.” 


Y. M. C. A. WORK 


During recent months, the Y.MC.A. has been. very active all 
over China in various types « of work. Here are some extracts from 


recent reports. 


Preserving National Unity through a 

“First, I want to mention the Special Area Conference which was 
held in Shanghai January 30- February 1. Inasmuch as the National 
Conference of General Secretaries held in Chungking last December — 
was primarily a conference for Free China, this conference was meant 
to deal with problems peculiar to the occupied areas. It was attended 
by thirteen local secretaries, three regional secretaries and ten 
national secretaries. The Conference provided unusual opportunities F- 
for the intimate sharing of personal experiences, for acquaintance [© 
with new developments in the Association Movement, and for orien- 
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tation with the general situation throughout the country. The 


_ principles governing the operation of Association work in the occupied 


areas, which could be summed up in two phrases, namely, non- 
involvement in politics and upholding of religious freedom, were 
re-affirmed. While the program in these areas has been restricted, it 


was felt that work among young men and boys with a religious 


emphasis and a group approach should continue to be stressed. A 


- forward-looking note was sounded when seven of the Associations 


represented in the Conference declared that they would be ready to 
take eleven college graduates on their staffs by the fall of 1941, if 


the National Committee could begin to recruit them in the fall of 


1940 and give them one year’s training in pre-service in a National 
Training Center. All the delegates left the Conference with a deep 
sense of solidarity and went back to their respective fields with 


greater faith and fortitude. 


“The Spring Setting-up Conference of the N ational Staff, including 
headquarters and regional secretaries, also took place in Shanghai 
February 4-6. The Conference directed its main attention to the 
implementation of the findings of the two conferences of General 
Secretaries which preceded it. As a result of this, among the new 
projects to be undertaken by the National Committee during 1940 
are included— 


(1) Promotion of citizenship training 

(2) Inauguration of a religious work demoustentian center 
(3) Experiment on technical education 

(4) Initiating a national rural work center 

(5) Entering into isolated university centers 

(6- Pioneering into the further West , 

(7) Re-establishment of a Pre-service Training Center.” 


Entering into Isolated Centers. 
“In the student field we have found an onus — 


development in the springing up of a number of isolated university 
centers. Before the war began, practically all of our universities, 


colleges, -and even senior middle schools were located in the large 
cities or their suburbs, hence they could be taken care of, in some 
measure, through the intercollegiate secretaries of the city Associa- 
tions. However, since the outbreak of hostilities, many of these 
institutions of higher learning have moved to small villages at quite 


a a distance from the city in order to seek safety from air-raids. 


Chung Shan University at Chengkiang, Wuhan University at Kiating, 
and Northwest United University at Chengku are some of the 
examples. Requests have come from these institutions, not only for 
material help in the way of student relief, but also for social and 
spiritual help that a Christian organization like the Y.M.C.A. can 
give. The National Christian Council is deeply interested in this 
matter and has adopted the following resolution at a recent meeting 
of its Ad Interim Committee: : 


“That in order to make an effective Christian approach to 
students temporarily located in West China, especially in Govern- 
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ment schools in isolated centers, churches and missions be urged 
to utilize the National Committees of the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W. 
C.A. as their agents in initiating the work and in developing 
further plans and to give all the help they can, both financially 
and in personnel (Chinese and foreign), when needed.’ — 


The Church of Christ in China has officially approved this plan of 

cooperation, and one of its cooperating missions has already sent in 
a contribution of Ch.$1,500 towards our special budget for this work. 
Steps are being taken to enlist both Chinese and foreign workers. 
This is certainly a wonderful opportunity which we can hardly afford 
to ignore.’ 


Implementing Our Five-Year Program of. Literature visitation. 


“We are now entering into a period of unusual opportunities with F 
regard to the distribution of Christian literature in China. From § 
numerous sources there come reports concerning the great demand § 
for Bibles and religious books. For this reason, our Association — 
Press under Y. T. Wu’s leadership is pressing forward with its Five- 
Year Program. Iam glad to note the following developments: 


(1) The Trustees for the Literature Promotion Fund in China : 
have made a grant of Ch.$1,200 towards our budget for 1940. F 


(2) An agreement has been concluded between the Association — 
Press and the Nanking Theological Seminary for the produc- f 
tion of a number of books bearing the title of “Nanking f 
Theological Seminary Series.” 


(3) Four out of the seven books selected for middle school — 
students by the Middle School Religious Textbook Com- — 
mittee of the China Christian Educational Association are : 
Association Press publications. q 


(4) The China Christian Educational ‘Aesocialinn will cooperate | 
with Association Press in the further production of religious f 
textbooks for middle school students. 


(5) A new series of booklets designed to meet the spiritual j 
needs of readers in the occupied areas has been added to the F 
Five-Year Program.” 


‘Successful Financial 


“It is gratifying to report that the following ansociations have 
‘conducted their annual financial campaigns in the spring and all of F 
them have come out successfully : 


Association | Goal. Attainment 
CS Ch.$10,000.00 Ch.$ 11,000.00 
Ch$10,000.00 | Ch.$ 13,000.00 
Peiping ........... ©Ch.$15,000.00 Ch.$ 21,000.00 
Kweiyang ......... Ch.$ 8,000.00 Ch.$ 8,400.00 | 
Ch.$ 40,000.00 


Ch.$20,000.00 
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for other purposes. 
- camps, two in the British Concession, and the others in the Chinese 


cession. There were other camps too. 
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Most of these si enalatlcnin have broken their own records. Peiping 
surpassed its goal by Ch.$6,000 in spite of the —_ death of two of 
its secretaries in the midst of the campaign.” __ 


W. C. A. WORK 


After the disastrous flood in Tientsin last year, many refugees 
had to be cared for in that city during the winter. The Y.W.C.A. 
did a specially fine piece of work in one of the Camas. 


Work in a Refugee Camp. 
“In August 1939 a disastrous flood deanna on Tientsin and 


its vicinity. After the water had been pumped out of the Conces- 
_ sions, there was still the problem of caring for these people, for they 


could not continue to live in public buildings which had to be used 
The Salvation Army opened up eight or more 


The French Municipality opened a camp in the French Con- 
In all over 50,000 people have 


been taken care of in this way during the winter. 


“The Chairman of the French Municipality Camp asked the 
Y.W.C.A. to take over the feeding of 300 babies under two years of 


city. 


age. A special diet was planned for these children and their mothers. 


The following report shows how the Y.W.C.A. project progressed. 


“After organizing this work, Miss Beatrice Djeng, general secre-_ 
tary of the Y.W.C.A., made a trip to Shanghai on business. There 
she visited friends and put this project before them. She gave them 


plans of what could be done if there was money to work with. In 


this way the sum of thirty-two thousand dollars was secured, not 
from relief organizations but from Chinese individuals. The keen 
interest shown in this Y.W.C.A. refugee project by Chinese who have 
money, education and a desire to help, proves the efficiency with 


ele the Y.W.C.A. secretaries have handled the difficult tasks before 
them. 


“These gifts have made it possible to feed 400 children under 
twelve years of age, as well as pregnant and nursing mothers. This 
work is well organized. The children line up in single file when it 
is time to eat. Each child has his own colored ticket. There is no 
crowding. They enter the dining hall, receive a large bowl of food 
and a biscuit, and quietly take their place on crude wooden benches. 


When they have finished they leave the hall, making room for others. 


When it is time for mothers and babies to receive their food, the 
same system is used. All enjoy the food. 


“Doctors have given freely of their time to this work. Each day 
two policemen, together with Y.W.C.A. workers, make inspection tours 
of the huts to see if any are ill. Deaths are much fewer compared 
with some months ago. All the children are being vaccinated. 


“A large room made of mats, poles and string, lined with paper, 
makes the bath house. It is partitioned off inside. Here about one 
thousand baths are given in galvanized bath tubs each day. Along 
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the entire front of the building runs a long wooden bench on which 
are basins. A steady stream of children wash their hands and faces 
during all hours of the day. They thoroughly enjoy this process, 
and scrub and scrub until their faces are red and shiny See wk ss 


““A very fine piece of work is being done in this department. A 
Chinese midwife and nurse are in charge under the supervision of 
Miss Christianson. The babies thrive on the warmth and good care. 
Each child receives an outfit of clothes and bedding, and is given an 
extra suit of clothes to be used when he is a little older. 


“Padded garments were given in the late fall. All new babies 
receive garments, quilts and other necessities. Over 600 quilts 
(large size), have been made and distributed. Loyal friends of the 
Y.W.C.A. helped in this work, giving freely of their time and money. 
One man has given eighty bolts of cloth. This is very good quality 
cleth, and will be used for garments to be _ren the children when 
the weather gets warmer. | 

“This part of the work is developing in a very profitable way, 


for it is developing the character of one hundred and thirty girls. 
They are paid and given food for the embroidery work they do. 


Bedspreads, pillowcases, gloves, shoes, handkerchiefs, bibs, etc. are 


made by the girls. Special sleeping quarters are furnished for the 


workers, which means that they do not need to sleep in the small ; 


huts with their families. The girls are taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and receive religious training given by voluntary workers,” 


In the unoccupied areas, the Y.W.C.A. has been making ae 
progress in Gpveloping n new centres. 


Kweiyang Y.W.C.A. 


“Last Saturday, June 8th, we held our Annual Meeting ery our 
First Anniversary Celebration. The program included preliminaries 
of a religious and patriotic nature, reports of work and _ finances, 
congratulatory talks, election of officers and presentation of ‘the 
membership effort plan, also some entertainment. Our presiding 
officer of the day, a Board member, stressed the fact that the Y.W.C.A. 
is religious and international and Chinese; another speaker stressed 


that we are educational and democratic—that our committee system | 


is building for democracy and uses an educational method. The 
governor’s wife made an excellent three minute speech about our 
contribution as a religious movement. Many representatives from 
other organizations were present. We also announced the European 


War Emergency Fund and secured one hundred dollars at the meet- 


ing. However we are going to give all of our members the chance 
to contribute before we send our money to headquarters to forward 
to the World’s Y.W.C.A.” 


“Already our hostel is making a very distinctive sontribution to 
this city. The men-and-women social Saturday nights are very much’ 


needed and appreciated. In addition this Association plans to stress 


democratic livelihood through cooperatives. We are also hoping to 
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’ ‘have a good sedinecand: home program. There is never a com- 
: mittee meeting that the women fail to talk about home problems!” 


Chengtu Y.W.C.A. | 

“The Chengtu Y.W.C.A. too has grown ane developed. They 
have a well balanced program with adult activities, student work, 
girls’ work, and a good Co-operative which is independent and self- 
supporting. I wish you could see as I have seen how well these 


- women workers in the Cooperative carry on their work and what a 


wonderful spirit of cooperation they have. The Cooperative is theirs, 


_ they must work together to make it a going concern—these are some 


of the things they say to each other at their weekly evaluation 
meetings. These women did not know a thing when they first came 
to the Y.W.C.A. It is wonderful how fast they have absorbed so 
many new ideas—just as the industrial workers did in Shanghai. 


‘ It is thrilling to know how much informal education can do. One 


feels hopeful for the Y.W.C.A. work as a whole! The. Chengtu 
Y.W.C.A. is now starting a new cooperative for spinning and weaving. 
The training class for it has already began.” 


RELIEF WORK OF THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 
Four Committees of the N.C.C. are concerned with relief 


| activities. 


1. The N.C.C. War Relief Committee deals with general relief 
of the Chinese Civilian population. This Committee had a share in 
initiating the Lord Mayor’s Fund (now British Fund for Civilian 
Relief in China), and under its initiative steps were taken which led 
to the first contributions of the American Red Cross, the organization 


; of the Church Committee for China Relief, and a very large proportion 
| of the regional and local committees of Chinese Christians and mis- 
-sionaries, now functioning throughout China. It receives money 


largely from Christian organizations in China, and the Far East, 
as well as occasional gifts from more distant lands. 


Since the statement published in the March RECORDER the 


_ following are the receipts and payments on this account. 


| | Receipts Payments 
55,487.79 80,825.51 
13,915.04 20,000.00 

Balance forward February 1 60,398.70 


CN$122,119.44 CN$157,930.39 
-ON$182,518.14  CN$182,518.14 
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The total receipts from August 1937 to July 31, 1940 have been 
$498,248.01 and the total payments $473,660.26. 


2. Christian Auxiliary. in Aid .of . European Refugees. In 
January, 1939, in consequence of the infiux of refugees from Central 
Europe, a relief fund was opened, and counselling and other services 
instituted at the Missions Building. As this was largely a local 
service, in June of that year, a representative local committee was 


organized to administer the funds received through the N.C.C. In 


July of this year, this committee asked the Friends Centre which 
had rendered considerable service in this field, to undertake this 
service, and the committee became an advisory commitee. ‘The com- 
mittee had in the meantime given assistance to the Shanghai Hebrew 
Mission by supplying it with milk powder for needy cases, had con- 
tributed largely to the “I.C.” milk fund, had paid educational fees 
for non-confessional Jewish students in private and municipal schools, 
had given funds to the Refugee hospital, and had many several loans 
and gifts to individuals and families. 


The receipts and payment for this work to July 31 have been 
as follows: 


$ 1,805.59 $ 1,305.59 
1,461. 35 1,578.65 | 
4,234.73 992.97 
September 900.00 - 850.06 
- 985.85 592.60 
February ..... 948.30 680.50 
mupe ..... 1,208.00 307.60 
40 Gate (27. $31,782.75 $26,192.49 
Balance J uly pee 5,590.26 


Of the balance in hand approximately $4,000.00 are designated | : 


funds which cannot be used for general relief purposes. 


8. N.C.C. Child Welfare Project. In April 1939, with an 
initial gift of NC$50,000 from the National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion, a special committee of the N.C.C. initiated work under mission 
and church auspices in fourteen cities in “occupied” areas. The total 


has since been increased to eighteen. As noted previously this pro- — 


ject consists in the provision of one substantial meal a day to the — 
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most needy children, at mission or church premises, and a half day 
of instruction and supervised play under volunteer workers, the 
“overhead” expenses being locally borne. The maximum aid hitherto 
given has been at the rate of CN$4.00 per child per month. The 
‘maximum number being so provided for at any one time has been 
about 5000. Receipts and allocations have been as follows since | 


| | Receipts Payments 

January 1, 1940. | | 

Balance on hand ...... CN$ 6,925.83 
5,044.59 32,854.23 
30,319,26 18,720.84 

Balance on hand, | 


Following is an analysis of the sources of the gifts for this work 


Gifts Amount 

Missionaries in China .......... i 62 CN$ 10,036.04 

National Child Welfare Association 1 50,000.00 
American Advisory Committee ... 3 47,000.00 
British Fund for Relief ..... ee ae 5 96,230.88 
N.C.C. War Relief.Fund .......... 1 5,000.00 
Friends’ Centre ....... ‘kee i. 5,000.00 


The Child Welfare centres aided were Canton, Changchow (Ku.), 


Chinkiang, Chowtsun, Hangchow, Huchow, Hwaiyuan, Kaifeng, 
_ Kashing, Kiukiang, Nanking, Ningpo, Shaohing, Soochow, Suchowfu, 
Sungkiang, Wuhu, Wusih, Yangchow. The total allocations from the 
beginning amounted to CN$188,958.93. 


4. Continental Missions Relief. With the outbreak of European 


hostilities in the fall of 1939, and the suspension of remittances to 
many missions, it was apparent that outside aid would be necessary 


if their missionaries and Chinese workers were not to come to absolute 
want. The N.C.C. appointed a small advisory committee in South 


_. China in October, and later a special committee in Shanghai,, to 
_ ‘Investigate needs, to give publicity to the facts and to forward gifts 
_ received to the missions concerned. At first only German Missions 
_ were affected, but now Danish, Finnish and Norwegian missions are 
- In great finaneial need. The N.C.C. has been in constant corres- 
_. pondence with the International Missionary Council, and with the 
_ American Lutheran Mission in Shantung, which has served as an 
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A pre- 


_jimimary survey of personnel, budgets and-resources has been made. 
Appeals have been made to certain groups in China and abroad. 


There are Continental Missions 


Societves 
1 
Norwegian :..... 8 - 
6. 
1 
Totals 31 


at work in China as follows: 


Up to the present time the receipts and payments for this 


object have been as follows: 


1940. January 
February 
March 


Balance « on hand . 


*This sum was received on the 


Stations Missionaries 
2 
6 24 
208 
45 174 
43 
15 
138 
Receipts Payments 
CN$ 8,146.33 
062.69 CN$13,209.02 
9,851.67 5,106.87 
12,871.32 13,016.12 
6,505.38 5,479.43 
4,663.53 | | 
16, 600. 00* 5,689.48 
16,600.00 
-CN$59, 700.92 CN$59, 700.92 


last business day of the month, | 


and consequently could not be forwarded at once. 


Christians and the Social Order 


Y.W.C.A., July 14th, 1940. 


To the Editor 
The Chinese Recorder 


Dear Sir— 


Recently in one of our western 
communities a prominent national- 
ly known Christian leader met 
with a smal] group of’ men and 
women representing the Christian 
organizations in the city. After 
the usual polite introductory re- 
marks in response to the welcome 
given him he said, “Now I have 


some thing really important to 
talk over with you” and proceeding | 
to ask the group if they cculd — 
suggest ways to spend a_ few 


- dollars (maybe a thousand, maybe 


ten thousand) that a group in the 
United States were planning to 
send to China for refugee children. 

This episode has brought up 
into words some latent ideas that 
have been simmering in my mind; 
and because they should be of 
concern to the whole Christian 
Movement in China I am writing 
you. 

Why can’t our up 


something really hard to our. 


Christian Movement adherents’ 
It is really damnably (in the 
theological sense) easy to spend 


| foreign money. That great need 


exists in China no one can deny, 


and that we welcome all the 


= 
April 

May 

June | 
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material help we can get from 
friends abroad is also granted. 
But why ean’t we get our Chris- 
tian Movement adherents thinking 
about the conditions that make for 
mass suffering?Can’t we get them 
challenging the kind of social and 
economic organization that per- 
mits the high officials to starve 
orphans? to corner essential foods? 
to crush efforts toward democracy? 

Now this challenging spirit does 
not.come from a meeting or two, 
nor from an article or two, nor 
from a radical or two here and 
there in the Christian Movement. 
--° It comes only as there is a group 
in our Movement that has a keen 
social awareness and that will 
work slowly to build up among our 
adherents the habit of intelligent 
reading, the habit of careful fact 
gathering, the habit of question- 
ing, the habit of criticism, and the 
habit of group action on the con- 
‘crete issues that come up in our 
local communities. Can we not 
hope to build within the Christian 
Movement in China groups say 
like the Methodists and the Con- 
gregationalists and the Christians 
have in the United States? and 
publish a magazine say. like 
“Social Action”? 

Surely not all the Christian 
Movement adherents in China are 
contentedly for the status quo? 
and if they are, surely something 
is wrong with the Christian mes- 
sage. The future of China is now 
in the making; we are rightly con- 
cerned with “Saving the.Country” 


|. but as Christians we must also 
be deeply concerned with the ques- 


tion “What kind of China are we 
striving to save?” 


Now is the time to put emphasis 


on this aspect of the present 
situation, before the reactionary 
forces in the nation have time to 
set their pattern on the country; 
the situation will probably never 
be more fluid than now—and now 
is the time we should start to 

make at least a part of the Chris- 
tian Movement articulate. about 
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social issues=-start to build a 


group that is openly studying, 
discussing and challenging the 
factors that make for human 
misery in this land. Surely there 
must be national Christian lead- 
ers who might see this asa 
worthy task—difficult, but really 
creative of Christian character 
and of basic service to this nation, 
Sincerely, 
Maud Russell. 


Copyright Ethics 
The Incorporated Society 
of Authors Playwrights 
& Composers, 
‘May 27th, 1940. 
To The Editor, © 
The Chinese Recorder, 


Dear Sir—. 
The attention of the British 


Society of Authors has been drawn 


to a letter over the signature of 
F. P. Jones in the April issue of 
your periodical. 

Mr. Jones, with an interesting 
display of sophistry, puts forward 
the legal defence for the piracy of 
English and American books at 


_ present flourishing in China. When, 


however, Mr. Jones attempts an 
ethical justification of the prac- 
tice on the grounds that the book 
pirating business is meeting a real 
social need in China his sophisti. 
becomes less convincing. 

However praiseworthy the mo- 
tive, it is impossible to overlook 
the fact that the taking of pro- 


| perty belonging to another with- 


out so much as a “by your leave” 
is plain and undisguised stealing. 
Would Mr. Jones be prepared to 


_ justify the thieving of food, cloth- 


es, or any other commodity in 
order that the thieves, in the in- 
terests of social need, might set 
up a profitable business for their 
sale to those, however deserving, 
who were unwilling or unable to 
pay the normal price for them? 
~ Yours faithfully, | 
M. C. Barber. 
For the Society of Authors, 
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Our Book Table 
DANGEROUS OPPORTUNITY, by Earle H. Ballou. Friendship Press, New York. 

U.S.$1.00. 211 pp. With inner cover map of China. 

Friendship Press is rendering a timely service in publishing a 
series of concise studies of China, written in an easily read style, sold 
at a low price. Mr. Ballou is at his best in this treatment of “The 
Christian Mission in China Today,” which is the subtitle of his fascinating 
little book “Dangerous Opportunity. ” Without playing up lurid details 
of the war‘he has given.a vivid picture of what is taking place in the 
China of today. He has drawn upon his Own wide travels and experience 
and has ably een ented these with discriminating quotations from 


others. 

One never has any lesiaaiting of where the author’s sympathies lie, 
although for the most part he preserves a kindly objectivity. In this 
perhaps he excells in Chapter II, “The Impact of the Occident.” Many 
writers have dealt with this difficult theme, usually displaying a good 
deal of prejudice and emotion and selecting their facts to support their 
own purpose or point of view. Mr. Ballou has been both clever and 
sincere in his treatment of the mistakes and reactions of both East and 


West. 

There are so few errors in the book that one is surprised to find 
several names of institutions incorrectly given as “Shanghai University,” 
“University of Nanking,” “China Bible Society,” “East Asia General 
Conference” and others. On page 70, in discussing the rise of the anti- 
Christian movement, the author mentions the survey volume “The Chris- 
tian Occupation of China” as having been cited as an evidence of the 
imperialistic designs of western religion. The reviewer has more often 
heard the Burton Commission’s report on education cited in that way. 
Probably both have been mentioned more frequently by Christians than 
by their critics. 

Mr. Ballou has avoided a careless mistake made by many. writers 
in referring to Protestants as though they were the only Christians in 
China. One wishes that he had omitted the word “Protestant” when on 
page 46 he records that missionaries have gradually become alert to the 
dangers in visiting the yamens on behalf of converts; for, as he says 
on an earlier page that Roman Catholics were not the only ones to 
misuse their privilege, he could well have noted here that the Protestants 
are not the only ones who have improved. 

There is an interesting, up-to-date reading list of 76 eolanies. It 
is handicapped by trying to stick too closely “to titles that are of recent 
date, easily available and moderate in price.” Its defects are especially 
conspicuous in the field of fiction. 

A better volume can hardly be imagined to give to the many friends 
who want a concise description of the present situation. -. L. 


STAND By For CHINA, bai ‘Gordon Poteat. Friendship Press, Paper Cover 60 

cents; Boards $1. 00 (U. S.A.) 

The modern missionary movement is alive to-the value of the printed 
page. They also know the kind of book the general public will read. 
Gone are the days of dry-as-dust missionary text books. To-day a 
Mission Study book can hold its own beside any ordinary publication. 
We venture to say pnt a reader who does not belong to a Church group 


£ 
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will find Stand By For China just as interesting and stimulating as one 
who does. 

The plan of the book is admirable, the titles of the chapters at- 
tractive. China Speaking, East Meets West, What’s The Use Of Mission- 
aries? Call The Doctor! A Country Boy And An Empress, We Are 
Building A New Nation,—What could be more suggestive? In six chapters 
the author takes you on a kaleidescopic trip through the whole China 
scene. The China of Confucian times is presented as a back ground 
for the vast educational, social and political upheavals of modern times 
which have resulted from the impact of West upon East. 


The author has selected his materials wisely and well. Within the 
limits of a small book he has had to omit so much, vet the storv is con- 
nected and the interest does not flag. In his position as professor in 
one of the large Christian Universities the author has had opportunities 


of personal contacts which add vividness to.the story. 


The book is good and so verv readable that the reviewer regrets that 


the author.did not spend a little more time in preparation to insure 


accuracy. A Mission Study book has a special need for accuracy and 
certainly should avoid any statement which may create prejudices in 


- the minds of the voung readers. On nage 29 Mr. Poteat states that, 


“Ovium was introduced into China by ‘Christian Britain.’” Surely the 
author was aware that opium was in China long before it became an 
issue with great Britain? Again on page 126 when the author tells how 
Dr. Sun apvealed for American help before asking for it from Russia, 
he says: “He (i.e. Dr. Sun) suspected the intentions of most of the 
other powers. for they were entrenched in privileges that they had 
forced from China, which they were reluctant to surrender.” This state- 


_ ment is apparently the opinion of the author and not of Dr. Sun who 
_ himself apnlied to Germany and also asked the American minister to 

avpeal to Great Britain and other countries on his behalf. In the re- 
- viewer’s ovinion these two inaccurate statements are almost certain to 


create prejudices in the minds of young people or deepen any they may 
already have. 
The most glaring error in the whole book is the statement in which 


the author says that the father and mother of Dr. Sun Yat-sen were 


Christians, and that the father was a. missionary agent. of the London 
Missionarv Society. This apocalyptic story was exploded for all time 
by Lyon Sharman in her biography of Dr. Sun. Mrs. Sharman went to 
much trouble to get at the facts and vroved beyond doubt that there 
was no foundation for such a story. Another minor slip of slight im- 


portanee but which cought to be corrected in a future issue is that Miss 
Stewart’s parents were killed bv Boxers in 1900. . seiteiesinc they perishes 


in the in 1895. M. H. B. 


Doctor HupDSON’s SECRET JOURNAL, by Loud c. Douglas. Published by George 


Allen & Unwin & Peter Davies, Ruskin House, 40 Museum St., London, 
W.C.1. Price 7/6 pp 319. 


In the foreword the author explains that several years after the 
appearance of his book Magnificent Obsession he became aware that he had 


3 not completed his task.. Very many of the readers of this book wrote 


to him asking if the complete text of Dr. Hudson’s Journal was available. 
This present book was written in answer to this demand and it should 
be regarded as a prelude rather than a sequel to Magnificent Obsession. 
This book may nct hold the attention of its readers so closely ag the 
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others of a similar nature put out earlier by this writer, but it will be & 
of interest and benefit to those who read the others as- well as to those 
who have not. In fact, this diary of a man who was continually seeking 
to find a true and satisfying way of life for himself may well bring light 
and guidance to those who are perplexed by the environment in which 
they live. His message will be helpful because although some readers 
may think his philosophy is too slight and shallow, the account of every- 
dav experiences carries: with it a ring of conviction and readers may 
often feel that they have been in situations like those faced by Dr. 
Hudson. This book is’ recommended to those in China who are not s0 
keen on the Church as, they are on the Christian Movement. The faith 
held by the author is clearly presented and ‘apeamad of his sayings are 


tellingly presented. 


The book states that the writer of the journal had one motive:— 
“To recall my own experiences in self-investment and the rewards ac- 
cruing from such adventures into the lives of other people.” In the early 
part of the book Dr. Hudson’s mentor had propounded the philosophy 
that personality can be built by projecting oneself into other person- 
alities, but no reward should be looked for and the accomplishment of 
good deeds should not. be broadcast. There are interesting references 
to the psychology of people in the U.S.A. during the Great War and a 
brief commentary on. me increase of lawlessness after the introduction 
of Prohibition. 


There is an Sbaseting description of a service in a cathedral. The 
writer makes the point that the worshipper was impressed by the solidar- 
ity and integrity of the structure and by the genuineness of the service. 
The sermon brought out the point that nowadays we are more ready to 
bear one another’s burdens and that temporary discouragements should 
not destroy our hope. as the world operates on a long term schedule. 
This book is not one to be read through at a single sitting but there can 
be few readers who will not gain some tonic and helpful advice from 


perusing its pages. 


THESE Forty Years, by Melvin E. Trotter, D.D., Marshall Morgan & Scott. 
Ltd., London (or Zondervan Publishing House, 815 Franklin - St., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, VU. S.A.) 1939. Price 1/-Net. 


This is a record of forty years of work in City Mission -work by. 
the Superintendent of City Rescue Mission, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The story is built up largely around outstanding converts, the 
wonderful change in their own lives and their subsequent activities. 


The slogan of the Mission was “No law but love, no creed but 
Christ,” so the work was interdenominational in character and called 
forth loyal support from many friends from many varied church groups. 


Dr. Trotter was a unique personality and proved so suceessful in 
evangelism that he was called to distant places, including London, to 
lead in evangelistic meetings. He was a diamond in the rough and 
carried over much of freshness and originality in his utterances. An 
extreme example of this is his shouting to a London audience; “Remember 
Lot’s wife, Don’t you be like that woman. She rubbered and was season- 
ed forever!” When the great British audience gasped, he exclaimed, 
“You’ll get that frei later!” | 
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Through all the stories in the book we see the development of the 


: soul of Dr. Trotter, starting with his “new birth” and carrying on to 
lessons in God’s guidance and of triumph in the midst of difficulties. 


Dr. Campbell Morgan said of the author, “He stands out as a wonder- 


ful illustration of how God can raise up, equip, and use a man who i3 
responsive to the divine will, and gives himself entirely to a great ministry 


fr GIVERS OF LIFE Being the C.M.S. review of the year for 1939-40, 64 pp. Price 6d. 


This is a brief and interesting survey of the work of the C.M.S. 


_ throughout the world. The author points out that it was a great and 
' daring adventure 140 years ago when in the midst of the Napoleonic 
wars a group of men in London resolved to form a missionary society 
for Africa and the East—a seasonable and heartening reminder in these 
| dark days. The thought finds an echo in the closing chapter where an 
- account is given of the Society’s resolve, taken last September in the early 
| weeks of the war, to see to it that the work of God overseas be not 
_ weakened but strengthened. 


Those who live in the Far East will ‘paturalie turn first to the 


short chapters on Japan and on China (chapters whose sub-titles are 
“The Life Challenged” and “Life out of Death”) But all the chapters are 
interesting, and indeed the task is one throughout the world as indicated 
_ by the fine sentence near the end of the report: “Together the vounger 
' and older Churches form the. life line by which our Lord gives Himself 
to our needy world.’ 


UNpm FIVE FLAGS. by Lera B. Friedemann, published by Zondervan Publishing 


House, Grand Rapids, Mich. U.S.$2.00. 
- This book is the story of the missionary service of Mr. Eugen 


Friedemann and his wife, the author, in five small countries of Central 
_ Europe, countries which have now disappeared under the Russian or 
' German flags. It is written in a pleasant, informal style, which should 


: Interest young people as well as older. 


Many anecdotes and descriptions of the daily life of the peoples 
of Czecko-Slovakia, Lithuania, etc., are given, as well as quite a bit of 
historical background which helps the reader to appreciate and under- 
stand the people. The author and her husband and fellow-missionaries 
belong to the people who have “faith that removes mountains,” and quite 
simply and often movingly she gives instances from her own experience 
and others of the direct help and power of God. 

The book is worth reading both from the standpoint of the’ informa- 
tion it gives of people in the smaller countries of Central Europe and 


for its reminder, in these trying times, of the power of simple faith. 


M. S. H. 


THe INTERNATIONAL 'RHVIEW OF MISSIONS. Sie: 1940. Edinburgh House, 


London. 3/-. 

- In this issue, ‘there is a most interesting and thought-provoking article 
by B. Burgoyne Chapman on Wanted, A Policy For Christian Schools in 
China. This is well werth reading as it raises the question as to the 
future of Christian educational work. The Editors of the Review con- 
tribute an article entitled—The Shinto Shrines; A Problem Confronting 


The Church, 
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Work and Workers 


Refugee Work ‘Wanhsien, 
Szechuan:—From the Rev. Nelson 
T. S. Ou we get an interesting ac- 
count of the work done ——— the 
refugees in Wanhsien. | 


Up to the end of April 1939 
the relief work among. the 
refugees was financed by the Wu- 
Han Emergency Relief Committee, 
but since that time the British 


Relief Fund Committee has made. 


a grant:of $600 a month for the 
care of 200 persons. But with 
the increase of the cost of living 
that amount was not enough, so 
beginning with this April they 
have increased their grant. to 
$1000 a month. Five days a week 
the illiterate refugees are taught 
by Mr. Sz and religious instruc- 
tion is given by the clergyman 
and Bible woman of the China 
Inland Mission. During the 
Christmas season 43 persons were 
admitted catechumens and 19 were 
baptised. We decided that sup- 
plying the food for the refugees 
was not sufficient and we should 
find some work for them to do, 
looking forward to self-support. 
To |this end I made a trip to 


Chungking and was a successful | 


beggar for I raised several thou- 
sands of dollars with which to 
start a training class in some in- 
dustry. We will start with Weav- 
ing and Spinning and as soon as 
the learners become proficient, 
we will organize co-operatives, At 
present we have two factories— 
one for men and one for women. 
The men are weaving and the 
women are making crosstitch and 
doing embroidery. We have four 


trained teachers to teach them. 


As the work progresses we look 
forward to more helpers in the 
future. (District of Hankow The 
Newsletter, March-April, 1940.) 
Paoning Booming:—The atten- 
dances at the Sunday Services of 
the Church are increasing and the 
opportunities for evangelism like- 


tracts. 


wise. The existing Christian 
School is steadily improving, both 
numerically and as regards its 
standards of teaching generally. 
A new school, organized by a lead- 
ing Christian, is shortly to ‘he 
opened for specialized training jp 
view of the present emergency jp 
China. It is [expected that the 
sons of Christians from various 
places in the district will attend 
and benefit by the education 
offered. 


Finally, a Short Term Bible 
Schoo] is now in full swing here. 
the leader being Archdeacon 
Wang. Foreigners and Chinese 
(notably Bishop Ku) assist in the 
teaching which includes’ Bible 
Study, Hygiene, Homiletics, gym- 


-astics, Devotional] talks and prac- 


tical work of various kinds, This 
is the first Bible School to be held 
here for a long time, and we hope 
it. presages a regular series ©’ 
such Schools, which serve by 
equipping town and country 
Christians to face the problems of 
building a New China on _ the 
standards of Jesus Christ. 
increased opportunities now pre- 
sent in Paoning can be effectively 
turned to the furtherance of the 
Gospel, 
said to be “booming.” (The West 
China Missionary News, mee 
1940.) 

Preaching Christ at the Crow 
Reads:—In |1988 a young man 
joined up with us who came from 
Wenchow in Chekiang. He was 
not a Christian, but came from a 


Christian home and hig mother is 


a Bible woman. He was a stranger 
in Chengtu, having come up with 
the Army Signal Corps. Coming 
to the Hall every night kent a 
hold on |him, keeping him from 
evil companionships, and, at 2 
Summer Retreat at Fang Cheng 


Gai, he was saved. Thereafter he 


continued coming just to act as 
doorkeeper and to give away 
He has since been trans- 


If the 


Paoning may indeed be 


| 


ber 


1940] 


ferred but we have pleasant 
memories of him. 
Mrs. E. a Chengtu woman burst- 


| ing with personality, with a ready 
- and noisy tongue and originally a . 


bad temper. Two years ago when 


' three Chinese sisters from Nan- 


king were holding a Mission at the 
Hall, Mrs. E’s. little daughter, 
who, like many other children had 
made herself at home there, told 


' her mother of the special meet- 
-ings. So Mrs. E. came taking a 


seat at the back but soon moving 


' to the front where she could see 


and hear all that was going on. 


' From that time she came re- 


gularly until she was really con- 
verted. This led to her sister, 
with whom she had had a quarrel 


| of three years standing, coming 
along too. 
knelt 
| the Saviour. 


One afternoon she 
in prayer and_ received 


Missionary News, April 1940.) 
Forgery of Cheques:—Recently 


in Shantung a few forged cheques 
| have been sent to missionaries 
whilst genuine cheques that should © 
have arrived have not come to . 


hand. It is difficult to trace the 
offenders as little news is avail- 


able concerning this matter. How-.. 


ever, if other missionaries in the 
North or elsewhere have had 
similar experiences they are re- 
quested to report the same to the 
Recorder office so that further 
investigations mayabe made. 
Interest in Religion Ameoeng 
Chinese Students—Mr. Crockett 
sends some interesting informa- 


tion from Langchung with re- 


ference to openings to work 
amongst the many students who 
are now. established in that city. 
Karly in January they gave av 
invitation to any who cared to 
attend a tea party and over forty 
responded. They discussed plans 
for starting an English. Bible 
class, and as the result it was 
arranged to hold two each week. 
However, so many attended that it 


_ Was decided to limit each class to 


net- more than forty students and 


this responsibility, 


regularly. 


(The West China 
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gatherings were held every day of 
the week. This was possible for 
a time as the National Middle 
School classes, had not started, so 
the students were free to attend 
every morning. 

Mr. Lloyd and I have shared 
each taking 
three days per week, while Miss 


‘Sanderson has been conducting a 


class for girls every Friday. To- 
morrow Mrs. Crockett and I are 
starting a discussion class once a 
week for eight or ten of those who 
speak English best, with their 
English teacher, a Mr. Chang from 
Honan, who comes along quite 
When ordinary 
schoo] term starts we shall not be 
able to continue morning meet- . 
ings, but we shall hope to arranve 
for several gatherings each week. 
It is a unique opportunity of pre- 
senting the Gospel to these stu- 
dents, most of whom come from 
good homes and who may well be 
the future leaders in China, Some 
of. them are already Christians and 
for the rest there seems to be a 
true respect for the Gospel mes- 
sage. 

The preaching in the prison still 
continues and last Sunday after- 


noon four schoolboys joined us to 


help in the singing. 

Last week we held a service in 
the home of Mr. Koh, who is in 
charge of the air field here and 
an old boy of the Hoste Schools. 
Several of his men attended and 
he conducted the service himself. 
(China’s Millions, May, 1940). 
-Modern Cave Dwellers:—One 
day I was showing Bible pictures 
to some small children. As a 
four-year-old saw pictures of our 
Lord surrounded by a crowd of 
people, he grew very worried and 
asked anxiously, “Where will they 
hide when the aeroplanes come?” 
I tried to tell him of a time when 
there were no planes and no fear 


of air raids, but he could not 
understand. From the time he 


can remember anything, he has 
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been accustomed to being hurried | torious” was carried out in every 
off to a cave when the siren phase of the conference—Bible & 
sounds, and he cannot imagine a | classes, discussion groups, plat- 
time when the ‘“ooo-000” was not form addresses, vespers, evening 
necessary, programs, individual group 
Many babies are hurried into a worship, and recreation. An added 
cave within an hour or so of their feature of the conference was the 
birth, and several times brides effect to acquaint the young peo. 
have been pointed out to me as ple with work that is being done 
“just married.” Fancy beginning by other groups. There was much 
your honeymoon in a cave! , interest in the reports given by 
Schools begin lessons at seven a group of girls from the Indus- 
in the morning and at two-thirty trial Department of the Y.W.C.A. 
in the afternoon, but time after and the program given by some of 
time the children are sent hurry- | the students from the School for 
ing home because one lamp (air- | the Chinese Blind in Shanghai. 
raid warning) is up. Some of uS | Qne of the finest things about 
prepared Christmas presents for the conference was the spirit of 
several hundred “war orphans,” fellowship adding to the Christian 


and planned to present them 
before the day, but the visits to 
both Homes had to be postponed, 
because we were all going under- 
ground so often. (Looking East, 


- experience of both the young peo- 
ple and the leaders. The worship 
services of the conference were 
especially helpful in bringing op- 


May, 1940.) portunity for thoughtful medita- 
tion and prayer. 

The Methodist Young People’s ; 
Conference: — The Eighth Me- - For a more detailed account oi 
-thodist Young People’s Conference the conference read the article 
of the China Conference was held written by Miss Susie Mayes ap- 
at McTyeire School, July 2-7. The , pearing In the China Christian 


conference theme “Christ Vic- | Advocate. 


Notes on Contributors — 
Mr. Chang Fu-liang for many years has been connected with rural work 


and formerly was rural secretary of the N.C.C, macently he has been 
promoting rural welfare work in Kiangsi. 


Rev. Geoffrey F. Allen is a lecturer in Theology at the Canton Union 
Theological College, now moved to Tali, Hsichow. He is author of 
the books, “He That Cometh,” and “The Courage to be Real.” 


Miss Liu En-lan has been professor of geography at Ginling College but 
at present is studying in Oxford, England. She attended the Am- 
sterdam Conference as a delegate from China... 


Dr. Carleton Lacy is a member of the Methodist Episcopal Board and is 
secretary of the China Bible House. 


Dr. P. T. Yuen is a well-known Christian educator who formerly was in 
Nanking. Latterly he has been on the staff of Ginling College in 
Chengtu, and now is director and professor of secondary enpentien, 
the National College of Rural Reconstruction. 


Mr. George Dsang is a student in West China Union University who has 
been helping the work there of the Student Christian Movement. 
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THREE GENERATIONS 


_ Mr. Dzung—a founder of the Sunday School Promotion 
League-with his wife, his parents, and his children going to 


church. 


Representatives from Shanghai Churches in Stor —telling Contest. 
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